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CHAPTER II. IN THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 


Grorce Dattas had eaten but sparingly of 
the food which Mrs. Brookes had placed before 
him. He was weary and excited, and he bore 
the delay and the solitude of the housekeeper’s 
room with feverish impatience. He strode up 
and down the room, stopping occasionally before 
the fire to kick at the pee we | logs, and 
glance at the clock, which marked how rapidl 
the night was waning. Half an hour, which 
seemed three times as much to him, had elapsed 
since Mrs. Brookes had left him. Faintly and 
indistinctly the sounds of the music reached 
him, adding to his irritation and weariness. A 
savage frown darkened his face, and he muttered 
to himself in the same tone as that of his spas- 
modic soliloquy in the avenue : 

“T wonder if she’s thinking that I ought to 
be there too; or if I ought not, neither ought 
she. After all, I’m her son, and she might 
make a stand-up fight for me, if she would. 
He’s fond of her, the old woman says, and 
proud of her, and well he may be. Whiat’s 
the use of it all, if she can’t manage him ? 
What fools women are! If they only could 
calculate at first, and take their own line from 
the beginning, they could manage any men. 
But she’s afraid of him, and she lets him find 
it ont. Well, well, it must be wretched enough 
for her, too. But why does she not come ?” 

He had to wait a little longer yet, for another 
— of an hour had elapsed before Mrs. 

rookes returned. 

“Is she coming ?” he asked eagerly, when at 
length the pale-faced little woman gently entered 
the room. 

“Yes, she is coming. She has to wait until 
the first lot are gone in to supper. ‘Then master 
will not miss her.” 

The old woman came up to him, and took his 
right hand in hers, looking fondly, but keenly, 
into his face, and laying the other hand upon 
his shoulder. “ George,” she said, “ George, my 
darling boy, I hope you have not brought her 
ver bad news.” 

e tried to laugh as he loosed his hand, not 
unkindly, from the old woman’s grasp. 

“Do you suppose good news would have 











brought me here, where I am forbidden— 
smuggled goods ?” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ At all events, you are alive and well to tell 
on ill news yourself, and that is everything to 

er,” said Mrs. Brookes. 

The next moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Carruthers came in with a hurried step. George 
Dallas started forward, and caught her in his 
arms, 

“ Mother! mother!” 

“My boy, my darling boy!” were the only 
words spoken between them, until they were 
quite alone. 

Mrs. Brookes left the room, and the young 
man was free to explain his untimely visit. 

“TI dread to ask what brings you here, 
George,” said his mother, as she seated herself 
upon the heavy sofa, and drew him to her side. 
“T cannot but rejoice to see you, but I am 
afraid to ask you why you come.” 

A mingling of pleasure and apprehension 
shook her voice, and heightened her colour. 

“You may well dread to ask me, mother,” 
replied the young man, gloomily. “You may 
well dread to ask what brings me, outcast as [ 
am, to your fine home, to the place where your 
husband is master, and where my presence is 
forbidden.” 

“ George, George !” said his mother, in a tone 
of grief and remonstrance. 

“Well. I know it’s no fault of yours, 
but it’s hard to bear for all that, and I’m not 
quite such a monster as I am made out to be, to 
suit Mr. Carruthers’s purposes. I’m not so very 
much worse than the young men, mother, whose 
step-fathers, or whose own fathers either, don’t 
find it necessary to forbid them the house. But 
you’re afraid of him, mother, and x 

“ George,” said Mrs. Carruthers, quietly, but 
sternly, “you did not come here to see me for 
the first time in nine months, at the risk of 
being turned out of Mr. Carruthers’s house, 
simply to vent your anger upon him, and to 
accuse me wrongfully, and taunt me with what 
I am powerless to prevent. Tell me what has 
brought you here. I can stay with you only a 
little while; at any moment I may i missed. 
Tell me what has brought you against my hus- 
band’s commands, contrary to my own en- 
treaties, though it is such a delight to me to 
see you even so.” And the mother put her 
arms around the neck of her prodigal son, and 
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kissed him fondly. Her tears were falling on 
his rough brown curls. 

“Don’t cry over me, mother; I’m not 
worth it; I never was; and you mustn’t go 
back to your company with pale cheeks and red 
eyes. There, there, it’s not as bad as it might 
be, you know; for, as nurse says, I’m alive and 
well to tell it. Thefactis——*” He rose, and 
walked up and down the room in front of the 
sofa on which his mother was sitting, while he 
spoke. “The fact is, I must have money. 
Don’t start, don’t be frightened. I have not 
done anything very dreadful, only the conse- 
quences are nearly as fatal as if I had. I have 
not stolen, or forged, or embezzled property. 
I am not rich or respectable enough to get the 
chance. But I have lost a large sum at the 
gaming-table—a sum I don’t possess, and have 
no other means than this of getting.” 

“Go on,” said his mother. She was deadly 
pale now, and her hands were tightly clasped to- 
gether, as they lay on her lap, white and slender, 
against the rich purple of her velvet dress. 

He glanced at her, quickened his step, and 
continued in a hard niieen tone, but with some 
difficulty of utterance. “I should have been 
utterly ruined, but for a friend of mine, who 
lent me the money. Play debts must be paid, 
mother; and Routh, though he’s not much 
richer than I am, would not let me be com- 

letely lost for want of a helping hand. But 

e had to borrow the money. He could get it 
lent to him. There’s no one but him to lend 
me a shilling, and he did get it, and I had it 
and paid it away. But in a short time now he 
must pay it back, and the interest upon it. Luck 
has been against us both.” 

“Against you doth, George,’ said Mrs. 
Carruthers. “Is your friend also a gambler, 
then ?” 

“ Yes; he is,” said Dallas, roughly; “he is a 

ambler. All my friends are gamblers and 

runkards, and everything that’s bad. What 
would you have? Where am I to get pious, 
virtuous, respectable friends? I haven’t a 
shilling; I haven’t a character. Your husband 
has taken care I shall have no credit. Every 
one knows I am disowned by Mr. Carruthers, 
and forbidden to show my face at Poynings : and 
I’m not showing it; I’m only in the servants’ 
quarters, you see.” Again he laughed, and 
again his mother shrank from the sound. “ But 
though my friend is a gambler, like myself, he 
helps me when I want help, and inconveniences 
himself to do it. Perhaps that’s more than re- 
spectable friends—if I had them—would do for 
me. It’s more than I have ever known re- 
spectable friends do for any one.” 

Mrs. Carruthers rose, and turned her colour- 
less face upon her son. There was an angry 
light in her large hazel eyes, whose ‘dewy 
brightness time had not yet greatly harmed. 
As they confronted each other, a strong like- 
ness between the mother and son asserted itself. 
“George,” she said, “you are putting me to 
necdless pain. You have said enough to show 
me that you are unchanged. You have come 





here, endangering my peace, and compromising 
yourself, for the purpose, I suppose, of asking 
me for money to repay this person who re- 
lieved you from a gambling debt. Is this your 
business here ?” 

“Yes,” he said, shortly, and with a lowering 
brow. 

“Then listen to me. I cannot give you any 
money.” He started, and came close up to her. 
“No, George. I have no money at my dis- 
“or and you ought to know that, as well as I 

now it. Every shilling I have ever had of my 
own, I have given you. You know I never 
grudged it. You know you had it all; but 
that leaves me without resources. Mr. Car- 
ruthers will not help you.” She grew paler 
still, and her lips trembled. “I have asked 
him many times to alter his determination, 
a determination which you cannot say is un- 
deserved, George, but it is in vain. I might, 
perhaps, wonder that you would stoop to take 
assistance from a man who has such an opinion 
of you, and who has forbidden you his house, 
but that the sad knowledge I have gained of 
such lives as yours has taught me that they 
utterly destroy self-respect—that a profligate is 
the meanest of creatures. Calm yourself. 
There is no use in giving loose to your temper to- 
wards me, George. You have the power to afflict 
me still, but you can deceive me no more.” 

She sat down again, wearily, leaning her 
arm on the back of the sofa, and her head on 
her hand. There was silence for a few moments. 
Then she said : 

“How much money do you owe this man, 
George, and when must it be paid ?” 

“JT owe him a hundred and forty pounds, 
mother, and it must be paid this day month.” 

“A hundred and forty pounds!” repeated 
Mrs. Carruthers, in a terrified tone. 

“ Yes; precisely that sum, and I have not a 

ound in the world to exist on in the mean time. 

am cleaned out, that’s the fact,’ he went on, 
with a dismal attempt at speaking lightly; 
“and I can’t carry on any longer.” But 4 
spoke to inattentive ears. His mother was lost 
in thought. ' 

“I cannot give you money,” she said, at 
length. “I have not the command of any.” 

“This doesn’t look like want of it,” said her 
son, bitterly, as he caught a handful of her 
velvet dress in his grasp, and then dropped it 
scornfully, 

“My personal expenses are all dictated by 
Mr. Carruthers, George, and all known to him. 
Don’t suppose [ am free to purchase dress or 
not, as I choose. I tell you the exact truth, as 
I have always told you.” She spoke coldly and 
seriously, like one whose mind is made up toa 
great trial, who hopes neither to alter its cha- 
racter nor to lessen its weight. 

“TI only know I must have it,” he said, “ or 
I don’t see any resource for me except to cut 
my throat.” 

* No, no,” returned his mother, “do not say 
such dreadful things. Give me time. I will 
try to find some way of helping you by the time 
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ou must have the money. Oh, my boy, my 
oy!’ She covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed. 

George Dallas looked at her irresolutely, 
then came quickly towards her, and leaned 
over her, as she sat. “Mother,” he said, 
in low hurried tones, “mother, trust me once 
more, little as I deserve it. ‘I'ry to help me 
in this matter; it is life or death to me; and 
I will try and do better. Iam sick of it all; 
sick of my own weakness above and more than 
all. But I am irretrievably ruined if I don’t 
get this money. I am quite in Routh’s 
power, and—and—lI want to get out of it.” 

She looked up curiously at om Somethin 
in the way he said those words at once dened 
and reassured her. 

“In this man’s power, George? How? To 
what extent ?” 

“T cannot tell you, mother; you would not 
understand. Don’t frighten yourself about it. 
It is nothing that money cannot settle. Ihave 
hada lesson now. You shake your head—well, 
I know I have had many before, but I «ill 
learn from this one.” 

“T have not the money, George,” his mother 
repeated, “‘ and I cannot possibly procure it 
for a little time. You must not stay here.” 

“1 know, [ know,” he retorted. ‘ You need 
not re-echo Mr. Carruthers’s interdict. I am 
going but surely you can give me a little now; 
the price of one of these things would go a long 
way with me.” As he spoke, he touched, but 
with no rough hand, her earrings and the bracelet 
on her right arm. 

“They are family jewels, or you should have 
them, George,” Mrs. Carruthers said, in a sad 
voice. “ Give me time, and I will make up 
the money for you. I have a little I can give 

ou.” She stood up and looked fixedly at him, 

er hands resting on his shoulder. The tall 
and powerful young man, with his haggard 
anxious face, his hardened look, his shabby 
careless dress, offered a strange contrast to the 
woman, whose beauty time had dealt with so 
lightly, and fortune so generously. Mrs. Carru- 
thershad been a mere girl when her son was born, 
and probably had not been nearly so beautiful 
as now, when the calm dignity of position and 
the power of wealth lent all their attractions to 
her perfect face and form. 

The habitual seriousness of her expression 
was but a charm the more, and in moments of 
excited feeling like the present she regained the 
lustrous brilliancy of the past. Searchingly, 
fondly, she gazed into her son’s face, as though 
reading it for traces of the truth of his pro- 
mises, seeing in it but too surely indications of 
the weary, unsatisfying life he had led, the 
life which had brought disappointment to all 
her dearest maternal hopes. Steadily and ten- 
derly he looked at her, a world of regret in his 
eyes. While they stood thus in brief silence, 
Mrs. Brookes came in hurriedly. 

“You are wanted,” she said. “ Master is 
asking for you; he has sent Miss Clare to 


“IT must go, my boy,” said Mrs. Carruthers, 
as she hastily kissed him; “and you must not 
stay. Come with me, Ellen, for a moment. 
Wait here, George, for what I promised you, 
and don’t travel back to town without an over- 
coat.” Then she left the room at once, the 
housekeeper with her. George stood where 
she had left him, looking towards the door. 

“My dear practical mother,” he said to 
himself, “ she is as kind and as sensible as ever. 
Wretched about me, but remembering to desire 
me to buy a coat! I know she will get me the 
money somehow, and this shadd be the last sera 
I will getinto. It’s no use being melodramatic, 
especially when one is all alone, but I here make 
a solemn promise to myself that I will keep my 
promise to her.” 

He sat down by the fire, and remained still 
and thoughtful. In a few minutes Mrs. 
Brookes returned. 

“Here’s the money, Master George,” she 
said. “I was to give it to you with my mis- 
tress’s love, and she will write to you to 
London.” 

He took the folded paper from her hand. It 
was a ten-pound note. 

“Thank you, nurse,” he said; “and now I 
will go. I would like to stay and have a talk 
with you; but I had better get away, lest an 
annoyance should come to my mother throug 
my staying. I'll see you when you come up to 
town to the fine house in Mesopotamia. Eh?” 

“Lord, Master George, how you do go on! 
Why, Mr. Carruthers’s new house is the far side 
of the Park.” 

“IT know, nurse. It’s all the same thing. No. 
No more wine, thank you, and nothing to eat. 
Good-bye.—How am I to get out, though? Not 
through the window, and up the area wall,am I?” 

*T’ll show you, Master George. This way.” 

George Dallas buttoned his coat tightly across 
his breast, carefully put on his gloves, and took 
up his hat. As he followed Mrs. Brookes 
through the long stone passages of the base- 
ment story, he looked curiously about him, 
noting the details of comfort and convenience. 
“How much better off than I are my mother’s 
servants!” he thought, idly rather than bitterly. 
When they reached a door which opened upon 
the court-yard, Mrs. Brookes bade him farewell, 
not without emotion. 

“The great gates are open,” she said. “ All 
the servants are either in the hall or the servants’ 
hall. None of the carriages have been called 
yet. You can slip past without being seen; or 
if any one sees you, they’ll think you belong to 
the place.” 

“4 serious mistake, dear old woman,” said 
George, with a half smile, as he once more shook 
her hand, and stepped out into the cold and 
darkness. A bitter sense of desolation came 
over him as the door closed behind him. The 
court-yard was empty, except of carriages, and 
he crossed it quickly, a went through the 
great gates into the avenue, which swept round 
the terrace. Following it, he found himself 





your room to see if you ave ill.” 





brought again by a diilerent route in front of 
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the lighted ball-room; but he did not delay to 
glance at the scene. 

“So I am going away,” he said to himself, 
“richer by ten pounds and my mother’s 
promise. Stop, though! There’s the sprig of 
myrtle. I must not forget or lose the uncon- 
scious gift of the great heiress. I wish I had 
asked nurse what sort of girl she is. I might 
have taken time to do that. It’s not so cold as 
it was.” He had been warmed and fed, and his 
spirits had risen. It did not take much to raise 

orge Dallas’s spirits, even now when the ex- 
cesses of his wasted life were beginning to tell 
upon him. “I feel quite poner again. The 
night is lighter; the village must be a wretched 
place. I have a great mind to push on to 
Amherst. It’s only seven miles, and Carru- 
thers can’t hear that I have been there; but he 
might hear of me at the village, and bother my 
mother about it.” 

He took his way down the avenue and 
reached the gate, which lay open. One feeble 
light twinkled from the upper window of the 
gate lodge. Bulger and family had retired to 
rest, the excitement of the arrivals being over ; 
and Bulger would leave the gate to take care of 
itself until morning. Unquestioned, unseen, 
George Dallas left Poynings, and, turning to 
the right under the park wall, set forth at a 
steady pace towards Amherst. 

The town of Amherst is very much like the 
other towns in that part of the country. Close 
by the railway station lies the Railway Tavern, 
snug and comfortable, with a “ quick draught ” 
of home-brewed ale and bitter beer, thanks 
to the powers of suction of porters, guards, 
and admiring friends of both, who vent their 
admiration in “standing glasses round.” Not 
a little of its custom does the Railway Tavern 
owe to that small plot of waste ground in front 
of it, where, even on this desolate night, you 
might trace the magic circle left by the “ ring” 
of Signor Quagliasco’s Mammoth Circus on its 
visit last autumn, and the holes for the pole and 
tent-pegs, and the most recent ruts on which 
were left by the wheels of the cart of the tra- 
velling photographer who “took” the entire 
town at Christmas, and, in addition to the 
photograph, presented each sitter with a blue 

. ecard embossed with a scarlet robin bearing in 
its mouth the legend, “A happy new year to 
you.” Then villas; Mr. Cobb’s, the cotn- 
chandler and coal merchant, with a speckled 
imitation-granite porch, white and black, as if 
it had been daubed with a mixture of its owner’s 
flour and coal-dust; Mr. Lawson’s, the at- 
torney, with a big brass plate on its outer gate, 
and two stone pine-apples flanking the entrance ; 
Mr. Charlton Biggs’s, the hop-merchant, in all 
the gentility of a little chaise-house leaning 
against the street door, approached by a little 
carriage-drive so narrow that the pony had 
never yet walked up it properly, but had always 
been ignominiously “backed” into its tiny 
home. Then the outskirts of the town; the 
Independent Chapel, very square, very red- 
faced, and very compact, not to say sat upon ; 





the Lite Institute, with more green dam 

on its domed walls than had been originally 
intended by its architect, and with fragmentary 
bills of “Mr. Lens’s Starry Carpet, or the 
Heavens at a Glance,” fluttering in the night 
wind from its portico. Merton House comes 
next, formerly the stronghold of the Merton- 
Mertons, the great Kentish family, now Mr. 
Bompas’s Classical and Commercial Academy, 
with a full view of the white dimity bedsteads 
through the open window, and with “Old 
Bompas’s Blaggards” inscribed—by the boys 
of the National School, with whom the grand 
Bompasians waged constant warfare—on the 
door-post. The commencement of the town, a 
mouldly old bay-windowed shop, known to Mr. 
Bompas’s boys as “ Mother Jennings’s,” and as 
the repository of “ tuck,” said tuck consisting 
of stale buns, hardbake, “all sorts,” toffee, 
treacle, new rolls, sugar mutton-chops elegantly 
painted and gilt, sugar rum and gin bottles, 
whipcord, pegtops, and marbles; then Bul- 
lenger’s, apparently a small ironmonger’s, but 
in reality another lure for the money of Bom- 
pas’s boys, for in a parlour behind his back 
shop Bullenger vended fireworks and _half- 
crown detonating pistols, catapults, and cross- 
bows, and all sorts of such-like instruments 
dear to predatory boys. Then the ordinary lot 
of butchers, bakers, tailors, hosiers, grocers, 
chemists (Mr. Hotten, member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, also strongly 
reliant on Bompas’s custom for cigars and 
hair-oil for the big boys, and bath-pipe and 
liquorice for the little ones), and then the 
police-station ; the old grey church, with its 
square ivy-covered tower, its billowy graves and 
its half-obliterated sun-dial over the porch, and 
then the fresh green fields again. 

All these particulars George Dallas noted in 
the morning, when, having early left the bed he 
had procured at the inn, he called in at the 
station and learned from the friendly porter, 
who was again engaged in mending his shoes 
with tin and tacks, when the next train would 
start for London, and where he could find a 
tailor’s shop, walked briskly through the little 
town, with feelings very different to those 
which had possessed him on his first arrival at 
the Amherst station. Now, his step was free 
and light, he carried his head erect, and though 
he occasionally shivered as the cold wind came 
sweeping over the downs and gave him a sharp 
unfriendly nip as it hurried by him in its pro- 
gress to the sea, he bore the insult with 
tolerable fortitude, and seemed to derive imme- 
diate comfort from plunging his hand into his 
trousers-pocket, where lay the ten-pound note 
he had received from his mother. It was 
there, stiff and crisp to his touch. He had 
taken it out and looked at it twice or thrice 
on the road, but he could not do that now in 
the town; he must content himself with touch- 
ing it, and the crinkling sound was music in 
his ear; he had been so long without money, 
that he derived the keenest pleasure from the 
possession of this actual tangible sum, and felt 
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so little inclined to part with it, that, though 
he had passed, and noticed in passing, the 
tailor’s shop to which he had been recom- 
mended by the porter, he still walked on. 
It was not until he had made a circuit of 
the old churchyard at the end of the town, 
where even on summer days the wind is gene- 
rally at play, and where on winter nights it 
ramps and rages in a manner terrible to hear 
and feel, that George Dallas began to compre- 
hend the necessity of at once procuring some 
warmer clothing, and, turning back, made 
straight for the tailor’s shop. 

A neat, clean-looking shop, with “ Evans, 
Tailor,” painted over the window, the effect 
being slightly spoiled by the knob of the roller 
blind, which formed a kind of full stop in the 
middle of the word “ Tail. or,” and divided it 
into two unequal portions; with “ Evans, 
Tailor,” blazing from its brass door-plate; with 
“ Evans, Tailor,” inscribed with many twisted 
flourishes on its wire blind, where it emerged 
coyly from ‘‘ Liveries” preceding it and took 
hasty refuge in “ Uniforms” at its conclusion. 
Evans himself behind the counter, a fat, 
chubby, rosy little man, with clustering iron- 
grey hair round his temples, and a bit of round 
scalp wig fitting, like the lid of a teapot, intoa 
bald place on his crown. Apparently he had 
been all his life tailoring to such an extent for 
other people as to have had no time to attend 
to himself, for he stood behind the counter this 
winter’s night in his shirt-sleeves, and without 
his coat. 

The old man bowed as George Dallas entered 
the shop, and asked him what they could do for 
him. Ballas replied that he wanted a warm 


thick overcoat, “if they’d got such a thing.” 


“Such a thing! Well, there may be such a 
thing, perhaps, but I’m not certain, not being an 
article Kept in stock,” replied Mr. Evans, “ which 
is mostly tarpaulin for the railway guards 
and stokers, likewise canal boatmen, which is 
often customers. A warm thick overcoat,” re- 
peated the old man, “‘is a article generally made 
to order, though I’ve a sort of a recollection of 
a something of the kind returned on our hands 
in consequence of the party which was staying 
at the Lion having left promiscuous. Let me 
see!” he continued, opening two or three 
drawers. “ I ain’t so young as | was, sir, and I’m 
touched in the wind; and this nasty gas which 
we’ve only had this winter don’t do for me, 
making me bust out in sudden prusperation. 
Ho! I thought so! Here’s a warm thick over- 
_ coat, blue Witney, lined with plaid ; that’s a ar- 
| ticle I can recommend ; our own make ; we ain’t 
ashamed of it, you see!” and he pointed toa 
| label stitched inside just below the collar, where 
the inevitable “ Evans, Tailor,” in gilt letters, 
was supplemented by the address, “ Amherst.” 
George Dallas took the coat and slipped it 
on. It fitted tolerably, and was thick and 
warm. “What is the price?” he asked. 
_ “ We can do that for you at fifty-three and 
six,” said the old man. “It was a three- 
pounder, that coat was, when made for the party 





at the Lion, but we’ll make a reduction now. 
Fifty-three and six, and our own make. You 
couldn’t do better.” 

“T dare say not,” said Dallas, absently. 
“ Please to change this for me.” 

At the sight of the bank-note Mr. Evans’s 
pleasant face became a little clouded. He did 
not relish the notion of changing notes for 
persons with whom he had no previous acquaint- 
ance. But after he had taken the note in his 
hand and held it between his eyes and the light, 
and flattened it out on the counter, his cheer- 
ful expression returned, and he said, “All right, 
sir. 1’ll change it and welcome! I know where 
you got this note, sir! Ab, you may start, but I 
do! You got it from our post-office, lower down 
the street; here’s the post-office stamp on it, 
which they’re madd to put on every note 

assing through their hands. Look, ‘ Amherst, 

. 1, Jan. 30. Thank you, sir; six and six’s, 
three and seven is ten; thank you, sir!” and 
the old man, having counted the change from a 
cash-box in a desk at the back of the shop, hur- 
ried round to open the door and bow his cus- 
tomer out. 

Within half an hour George Dallas was in 
the train on his return to London. 





OLD RED-LETTER DAYS. 

Every one will understand what is meant 
here by Red-Letter Days. We have all our 
official red-letter days, when it is incumbent 
on us to be happy and joyful in demeanour, 
and when all the necessary preparations 
have been made to that end. There is the 
titular expedition, the pic-nic, the pleasure- 
party by rail, when we go out to enjoy ourselves 
as by recipe, and—do not. ‘These are the regu- 
lation red-letter days, when we feast and make 
merry, as per order; but fail signally. We find, 
then, that we may call our spirits from the vasty 
deep, or any other quarter, but they decline 
to come. No; every red-letter day, if the 
reader will search back his memory, will be 
proved to be accidental. Every one of us have 
—or should have, unless we be Miserimus—a 
few of these glorified milestones along the ratty, 
dusty, ill-watered, weary high road which we are 
all trudging along and call Life. The most 
exhausted and battered tramp of us all has 
found these little bits of green grass, these 
shady places, into which he has turned from the 
glare and the dust, and dropped down to rest 
his limbs. But these places, as I have said be- 
fore, were not the places set down in the guides 
and road-books, but merely turned up by chance. 
If we search back for those pleasant spots, we 
shall find that all these dissolving views, settling 
before us with trembling, quivering, and faint 
colours, are not cuuningly and artfully devised 
beforehand, 

Not but that we scarcely make sufficient 
capital of all our advantages. The days are 
slipping by, and there are the hundred thousand 
sights te shows of our earth, from the greater 
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and more costly, down to those which are round 
about us and before us, and which we have only 
to open our eyes to see. Leigh Hunt was the 
most studious epicurean, in a harmless way, 
that ever lived; for he took every turn and 
incident of his life, wet days and fine days, cold 
days and hot ones, and stewed each down to 
extract the essence out of it. 

School-days are, beyond question, the true 
red-letter days of life. Zhere you have true 
unalloyed enjoyment, not to be even approached 
in later days by the most exquisite of matured 
pleasures. In fact, the true secret of real 
enjoyment, which consists in severe regimen 
with alteratives, is there carried to the highest 

itch. There is the stern discipline, prison-like 
ears and constraint, to be succeeded by un- 
bounded liberty and luxury almost in matters 
of diet. ‘This is the secret. If we could be 
all interdicted from our habitual comforts 
periodically, kept on hard fare both as to mind 
and body, given only a crust and water for our 
thoughts and appetites to digest, we should 
come back with an inexpressiblysweet pleasureto 
the common things of life, which we now accept 
out of sheer and mere habit and monotony. 

As we look back over the rich champaign 
country of memory, we all of us find it dotted and 
studded with red-letter days. ‘There is the visit 
to the country-house, long ago, which was 
snatched from a prosy round of business and 
fatiguing duty. ‘This glistens in the distance, 
like a strip of water in the desert. Such are re- 
gular holidays, when we leave the dull round 
of monotonies and troubles in a heap at 


the railway station. How welcome the festival 
time at a great house! the — of gay com- 


y—the state, the feasting and dancing, the 

h out-door sports, the sudden intimacies, the 
general tone of fun, the “charming girls,” the 
shooting, the riding, and the driving. What if 
the whole be a little theatrical, and the friend- 
ship and good humour but that of the hour? It 
is still excellent, and something to look back to, 
even during the dreary journey in the railway, 
where we find our cares and troubles waiting 
for us, neatly tied up, at the terminus. 

There are smaller things—trifling festivals— 
to which we may look back to as red-letter 
- days. Our first introduction to a famous story, 
or to a famous history, when we have sat up 
half the night—before the faithless eyes gave 
way—feasting o1 marvellous drawings, meeting 
all sorts of grotesque character, hearing them 
talk, laughing uproariously, crying, bewildered 
with their variety, until it has long gone two, 
and it is time tothink of bed. So with music. 
We have opera nights to look back to, feasts of 
delightful harmony, first nights of new operas— 
nights of exquisite enjoyments. Old exploded 
Der Freischiitz, ever fair and young in , its 
delightful harmonies and melodies, was intro- 
duced to me for the first time at a provincial 
theatre with English voices and words, and 
though Atrrep Carter was first tenor—a 
gentleman who sang about his ’art, and who de- 
claimed fiercely at the end of the piece about 





being ’appy, ’appy evermore! and though it 
was Mapame Pouiport Sara who played the 
lovely Agnes, still the charming music was de- 
lightful to listen to. There was another night 
also in a provincial theatre, when the “ little 
lady ” made her first curtsey, and sang Con- 
sumption and Coughs in a way they had never 
been sung before. 

I have a red-letter day or two, not many 
years back, which, beside their official redness, 
have a specially gay and parti-coloured air. 
Some one has suddenly said, “ We are for Rome 
next week ; suppose you come too?” the plea- 
sure of which supposition held a sort of wit, 
from its suddenness and contrast. For this 
was not at the regular sight-seeing season, 
when expeditions fall in, as of course, when all 
the world gets out its scrip and shoon; but in 
the busy labour time, with the workshops in 
full swing, and the clanking and hammering of 
the forges busy all round,—in short, at the be- 
ginning of March, when there were greys in the 
clouds and cold in the air. In the surprise of 
this proposal lay its charm. Nothing can be 
pleasanter than a journev at such a season, when 
the weather is temperate and cool. ‘That little 
wandering, at this date, falls now into a perfect 
series of pictures, and perhaps the pleasantest 
feature of all was to find the skies brightenin 
and growing into a most delightful and geni: 
warmth, with every mile of progress. There 
was Paris, never the same, and, no matter how 
often seen, has the effect of putting the eye to a 
stereoscope and of showing a gay and gaudy 
slide. ‘That drive from the railway, and sudden 
emerging upon the Italians’ Boulevard, where 
there are the trees, and the open cafés, and the 
grand palaces, with gilt balconies, and streams 
of soldiers, ladies, Turks, Russians, Indians, 
and the whole of that wonderful procession 
which saunters past so picturesquely all day 
long. The colours are the happiest chosen 
in the world; and even the Indian red of 
the soldiers’ baggy trousers, subdued and 
rich, blend admirably and with far more 
harmony than would the staring vermilion 
of our military. Picture of pictures indeed! 
Then wandering through that day, here, there, 
and everywhere, past the great hotel, then 
newly opened, on to the Palais Royal, and 
from that back again to other enchantments, 
rubbing one’s eyes occasionally, for the din and 
clank of the forge is still in the ear, until even- 
ing draws on, and the night, and the scene 
changes to the vast halls of that grand cosmo- 
politan railway, the most wonderful terminus in 
the world, where continually set off, for all the 
ends of the earth, men and women of every 
known tribe. Then draw down the blinds, and 
let darkness settle down on uneasy slumber 
and a long night, awaking to periodic and 
piercing draughts when the door is opened sud- 
denly and a lantern flashed in. 

With a bright morning came Lyons, all seen 
from aloft from high hills, with the great town 
lying below, and the two noble rivers melting 
together, and winding like silver ribbons. In 
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the morning’s sun the snowy viaducts and 
silver bridges shone out. Then came the jour- 
ney down south, through the wine districts, 
where the porter’s announcement of the very 
names of stations seemed to be redolent of 
vinous bouquet ; where the women were seen 
in the fields on each side busy training the 
vines, and the air was so charged with the fra- 
grance of association, that it seemed easy to 
fancy the abbé sitting opposite to be Laurence 
Sterne —though M. PAbbé would not have 
relished the comparison—and that we were 
making a new sentimental journey together. 
What names—Nuits, Orange, Beaune, Nismes 
—where I knew were the old Roman ruins and 
amphitheatres, so charmingly described by 
Alexandre Dumas in his rattling travels in the 
south, which, next to the sentimental journal, 
have as much air and colour as any modern 
travels. ‘Then, as the evening drew on, and the 
darkness fell, came Avignon, with an indistinct 
view of a row of towers, faint and shadowy, 
seen through the station door, and supposed to 
be the palace of the popes. There was no 
time to explore; but the name itself had music. 
There was music, too, but of another sort, in 
the hasty dinner (Avignon is famous for its 
buffet), and then we go on again. It grows 
dark, and we stop at this station and that, when 
the peasants get in and get out, and the traveller, 
many hundred miles from his own home, looks 
out at them, wondering, and xot able to per- 
suade himself that this is the same old story as 
it goes on at home, and this is but Lubin and 
Hodge, and a French Mr. and Mrs. Grundy 
going home from market. 

At last, towards midnight, the lights began 
to grow more frequent, the train to bound ior- 
ward, as if “the avenue” were at hand, and a 
special openness and clearness in the sea-air. 
Here, at sy was the great French station, all 
white and wide awake with the omnibus and 
cabs, and then we go rolling, and reeling, and 
trundling down great hills into the town. ‘Then 
there is the night of good and weary sleep at 
L’Empereur, with an early awakening from the 
sun and morning’s light pouring into the room. 
I run over, throw the window wide open, and 
look out into the gayest of gay scenes ; for this 
is Marseilles, and this is the morning of another 
red-letter day. 

A sight not to be forgotten. To think that only 
afew days ago was gloom and winter ; here was 
bright summer and colours, a wide broad street, 
crowded, glittering, gorgeous cafés, streams of 
Italian and Levantine sailors, gay shops, and 
every shop with striped blue and red awnings 
floating and fluttering loose over it. A hum 
and chatter of voices—Greek, Italian, English, 
French—a splendid theatre opposite, a no less 
splendid exchange rising just beside, and appa- 
rently cut out of blocks of cream cheese. En 
attendant, the stockjobbers making their bar- 
gains in the open air under the trees. Every- 
where colour, light, air and exhilaration. Ex- 
hilaration from the sea; for stepping out on the 
baleony I see “ihe port,” a Seaiioat yards 














down to the left, closing up that end of the 
street with a shield of cobalt blue, and white 
fluttering sails, and rigging crowded together, 
with merchandise landing on the snowy pier, 
and little ships with pink and blue awnings 
spread—floating about. Whatever sights are 
to be seen on this earth, I shall never forget 
the perfect gaiety and prettiness of ¢hat morn- 
ing’s view. 

Later comes the bright holiday packet down 
at the docks, not grim and grimed and rusted 
like British docks, but gay and fair. The 
packet herself, yacht-like; and her French 
steward—even her captain, who is the “ Marine 
Impériale”—seem as if lent, or at least their 
clothes, from the theatre left behind. It was, 
indeed, a yacht voyage, out through the ship- 
ping, by the headlands, and past the island 
Monte Christo (Alexandre again !), and on by 
the coast, leaving the town, and docks, and 
shipping glistening behind. 

The company, too, under the awning on the 

deck, was as gay and full of spirits as a genuine 
yacht party. The stout French officers, the 
talian family and their courier, the English. 
Our banquets in the saloon were genuine 
table d@’héte dinners. The horrible accompani- 
ments of the sea were far, far away. After 
dinner came the lounge on deck, the delicious 
coasting by the French shore, the little towns, 
the freshening evening, the stars coming out, 
the pleasant pacing the deck, as if it were the 
baleony of a café, the pleasant visit to the 
saloon below, where there was chatter and 
laughter, and the final “turning in,” to the 
clean, bright, gilded berth next the bull’s-eye, 
past which the blue Mediterranean was rush- 
ing with a pleasant “hish,” reflecting stars 
and moon in flashes of white and blue. There 
was a pleasant “see-saw” motion, but nothing 
packet-like in movement or savour. 

The morning, a true red-letter morning. 
Awakened by a globe of sunlight, and with a 
glance at the ocean of molten cobalt that was 
glistening under the morning, I went up on deck. 
That was a sight indeed. It was six o’clock, 
and yet there was universal sun, sultry as at 
noon, and universal cobalt rippling and glitter- 
ing under it, as if mixed with quivering silver. 
I never shall forget that picture. While on the 
left was gliding past the Italian coast, with 
every now and again a little village or town that 
seemed encrusted wit! precious stones, with 
diamonds and pearls, so gorgeous and glisten- 
ing did they look ; while here in front was ap- 
proaching something like a yellow lighthouse 
that glistened too, and a faint chocolate-coloured 
mole. And here, as it drew nearer, was a net- 
work of rigging, ships, in short a little harbour 
—my first Italian harbour, with that delightful 
foreiga “cut” and air which breaks out even in 
a harbour. 

As we glided in between the yellow light- 
house and chocolate mole, it seemed all to crowd 
and light up like a scene in an Italian opera. 
Through feluccas and other quaint cra‘t, past 
large vessels and foreign-looking steamers, but 
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all as gay and festive-looking as could be con- 
ceived ; while behind them was growing up a 
gorgeous amphitheatre with stripes of colon- 
naded palaces, all gaily dashed with silver and 
gold. The whole seemed gradually to rise and 
glow as we moved on slowly. Even the vessels 
we passed seemed operatic and as gay as thea- 
trical ships, and with the rich blue bed of water 
aroundthem. As we wound on among them the 
glistening amphitheatre seemed to enlarge and 
grow more brilliant. There are the tall blocks 
of houses rising out of the water with names 
written across them (“ Hotel de la Croix de 
Malte” is one), and a red gateway down at the 
water’s edge. Soldiers eum over the battle- 
ments, boats shooting about with scarlet rowers, 
and beside us our sister French packet with 
its snowy white paddle-boxes, setting off on its 
return home. this—the harbour, the amphi- 
theatre, the colours—made up Genoa. 
Breakfast now in the airy saloon, with every 
window wide open and the breezes fluttering 
through. And avery gay, lively breakfast ‘ ac- 
cording to the fork,” with wine and solidities. 
Great spirits. Then we go up and find a crowd 
of boats with real operatic Italians out of 
Masaniello waiting in the boats—frantic, gesti- 
culating fellows. Some, too, with boats laden 
with fruit—a feast of colour. This is all an old 
story a thousand times told—yet it was inex- 
pressibly delightful to one who had never seen 
even a patch of Italian life, and in whose ears 
was still clanging the rude noises of Coke on 
Lyttleton, and the Common Bench Reports. In 
a moment we are going ashore to fairyland, for 
our ship was to lie here in luxuriant ease all 
| long and take holiday. 
talian opera again on landing at a copper- 
coloured gate like the entrance to a fortress. 
Fairyland begins with the brick-coloured steve- 
dores in blue shirts loading and unloading, and 
then we plunge into a sort of cool arcade that 
seems half underground ; where there are little 
booths, with women in gold ornaments, roasting 
and selling chesnuts, and openings at every hun- 


dred yards, which show us patches of the gaudy | 


street. Hark! the jangling of bells; and we 
stand up against the wall to let a string of 
mules, all garnished with bosses of ruby- 
coloured worsted, canter by. The music of 
their hoofs on the earthy ground, the cracking of 
the whips, the cries of the driver—this was a 
true bit of character and of colour. 

After that we emerge into hilly streets, gay, 
gorgeous, yellow, amber-coloured, fluttering with 
parti-coloured blinds; women with white veils 
and gold combs and ornaments ; open places, still 
up a hill ; every one chatting, lounging, crowded, 
busy—the gayest and liveliest of scenes. Then 
we change to a narrow street lined with great 
palaces, whose windows are grated like bird- 
cages, and which try to look gloomy but cannot, 
and which only look cool and shady instead. 
Everything is magnificent, massive, and gor- 
geous—too heavy for the earth. Then we come 
to a shady street again, where is a superb grey 
palace, retired from business, with a court-yard 





in front; and through the arch of which we see 
orange-trees laden with oranges, and arcades 
all round, where Italians are sitting and sipping 
sorbets; for this palace has become a café; 
and we go in and become Italians, and sip 
ravishing drinks, half-cloudy ice, which thus 
cover the glass with a cool bloom. At our 
backs are decayed frescoes. Then we go 
wandering about, meeting fresh pictures at 
every turn—open squares where there is the 
theatre, and where every one is gathered read- 
ing newspapers, or doing ’Change work, or 
taking ice or coffee—where the mountebank, on 
his cart, is selling quack medicines. Then we 
dive again into shady streets, and come to a 
church built of black and white magpie marble, 
but still splendid ; and enter, lifting the mat at 
the door, and find it dark, cool as a cave, all 
covered with gold and pictures ; and afar off, at 
the altar, a dark figure teaching catechism to a 
flock of little Italian girls—a picture in itself. 
Then we find the evening drawing on, and that 
our time is nearly come, so we saunter down to 
the blue water’s edge, and float over the waves 
to our French steamer, which is nearly ready to 
set off. 

Of all the series of choice pictures which each 
of us puts by carefully in the little portfolio we 
call memory, none can show me the bright 
colours of that Red-Letter Day, or the un- 
bounded delight and spirits with which every- 
thing was welcomed. Rome came later, whose 
gorgeous pictures the same hand tried to paint 
for readers of this journal, but nothing ever 
approached in delight that Genoa day. 





READING MADE EASY. 

Ir is a pleasant thing for most of us that we 
do not remember having learnt to read; that 
the act of swallowing the alphabet is as utterly 
effaced from our memories as our birthday 
dose of castor-oil, our vaccination, or the cut- 
ting of our first teeth. What a pity that 
other things—mathematics and Greek — can- 
not be as unconsciously taken in! Learning 
to read must be, for youths and adults, a parti- 
cularly painful process. The difficulties attend- 
ing this acquirement after childhood seem te be 
prodigious. 

For some years past, our neighbours, the 


| French, have paid great attention to this sub- 


ject. Various curiously-named systems have 

een devised—called “ Statilegie,” from statin, 
immediately, and /egere, to read, and “ Cito- 
legie,” from cito, quickly—for rapidly teaching 
big children and adults to read ; little children 
aud infants being left the happiness of learn- 
ing the genuine A BC from mother or nurse. 
These systems have proved effectual; partly, 
perhaps, in consequence of the great pains 
bestowed in applying them. 

The main objection urged against them is, that 
a so taught to read, soon forget what they 
iave learned. Lightly come, lightly go. But 
the objection is not good for much, so long as 
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the fact remains that the pupils are taught to 
read, which fact cannot be gainsaid. If a 
soldier who has learned to read in winter discon- 
tinues his readings in summer, he will only 
experience what is common to us all—the 
weakening of an acquired faculty for want of 
practice. Our mental, are subject to the same 
law as Our material treasures. Things that are 
laid up in holes and corners, moth and rust 
will surely corrupt. ‘The practical rule, there- 
fore, to be insisted on is, that the quicker the 
faculty of reading is acquired, the more per- 
severingly must the learner exercise it. He 
must continually practise gymnastics with his 
mind as well as with his body. When the 
Romans spoke of a raw and ignorant soldier, 
they said “ Nec legit, nec natat’”—* He neither 
knows how to read nor to swim.” 

The adaptation of these systems to the Eng- 
lish language, however possible, is a task whic 
can har ly be worked out on the present occa- 
sion. Meanwhile, the reader who wishes to 
know more of them will do well to consult the 
treatises themselves. There is the famous 
Méthode Lafforienne, for teaching people to 
read in a few hours; there is La Citolégie, 
Nouveau Maitre de Lecture, nineteenth edi- 
tion, for the use of mothers of families, by 
Hippolite Auguste Dupont, schoolmaster and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour—a system 
classed the first by the university ; and there is 
the Méthode Militaire d’Enseignement Pri- 
maire, by Etienne Roland, adopted for the 
Army in 1840 by the Minister of War. 

One distinguished promoter of education, M. 
Auguste Grosselin (Short-hand Reviser to the 
Corps Legislatif, and Member of the Administra- 
tive Council of the Central Society for Support- 
ing and Teaching the Deaf and Dumb in France), 
has undertaken a mission of double difficulty. 
He proposes to make learning to read, easy and 
attractive, and he employs a method which per- 
mits deaf and dumb pupils to be taught simul- 
taneously with others who can hear and speak. 

For making his teachings attractive, he gives 
the reason that, although instructors of child- 
hood are entrusted with an office of extreme 
importance and utility, it is not uncommon to 
see the task despised by the very persons who 
ought to be proud of fulfilling it. hence can 
this unhappy frame of mind arise but from 
weariness and disgust with the act of teaching ? 
And whence arises the master’s distaste for 
teaching but from the distaste for learning 
manifested by the pupil? Right-minded people 
do not willingly make themselves the perse- 
cutors of little children; and nothing is more 
painful than to be incessantly compelled to 
scold and punish, in order to overcome re- 
pugnance or resistance to the learning of a 
tiresome lesson. When, on the contrary, the 
pupil desires the lesson with impatience, and 
receives it with delight, the master derives equal 
pleasure and gratification from giving it. “To 
instruct by amusing,” ought therefore to be the 
motto of every teacher of early childhood. He 
must gently aé¢éract his scholars to the taste 





for, and the habit of, work. M. Grosselin 
effects that object by his Méthode Phono- 
mimique, or Plan of associating Vocal Sounds 
with Imitative Gestures. Of its successful 
ry sang there can be no doubt. Children 
have been taught to read in forty lessons of 
only one quarter of an hour each—in a total 
of ten hours! In ordinary schools, the pro- 
cess of learning to read is often dragged 
over several months, and is only imperfectly 
effected at last. 

His first step, therefore, was to compose a 
Sra yee yr alphabet for the joint use of deaf- 

umb and of hearing-speaking pupils. He com- 
posed it by reasoning thus : 

The sounds which serve as the elements of 
speech may be considered as so many onoma- 
topeas. An onomatopea is a_ rhetorical 
figure, when a word is made to imitate the 
sound of a thing; as “ boom!” for the firing of 
acannon, “Cuckoo” is an onomatopcea com- 
mon to many languages. The elements of 
speech, then, are sounds imitating sometimes the 
exclamations by which man expresses the sudden 
emotions of his soul, sometimes the cries of 
certain animals, sometimes the sounds of cer- 
tain natural phenomena. Coincident with the 
onomatopeeas of sound, there are veritable 
onomatopeeas of gesture; and, by accompany- 
ing speech with gesture, we render our thought 
more expressive and striking. When a grand 
and beautiful spectacle draws from us a cry 
of admiration, do we not express the same 
sentiment of admiration by raising the hand 
to heaven and holding it backward? If, on 
the contrary, we experience a feeling of horror, 
do we not manifest it by uttering a dif- 
ferent cry, and thrusting our hand forward, as 
if to repel the object which meets our view? 
Is not the vocal sound by which we impose 
silence on an indiscreet chatterer, rendered 
more significant by placing our finger on our 
lips? In order to represent a bird flyin 
away, while we imitate with the voice the soun 
made by a bird’s wings striking the air, do we 
not imitate its ascensional movement by a ges- 
ture of the hand ? 

A certain number, of picturesque and natural 
ideas may be thus represented, at once by ges- 
tures and the sound of the voice. It is the 
reunion of these sounds and the corresponding 
gestures which constitutes the phonomimic 
alphabet, requiring, however, modification ac- 
cording to the language it is employed to con- 
vey. it is not a pantomime—not a universal 
language of signs. 

his alphabet serves as the basis of a process 
which, applied to reading, transforms into a 
game, a study hitherto considered difficult and 
repulsive. Applied to the teaching of deaf- 
dumbs, it renders possible their instruction in 
company with hearing-speakers. 

All that can be done here is to convey an 
idea of the thirty-three gestures which make up 
the phonomimic alphabet. A gesture accompany- 
ing every sound pronounced by the pupil is the 
only innovation introduced into the teaching of 
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reading. The innovation, consequently, is an 
addition to, and not an alteration in, the modes 
of learning to read actually in use, with which, 
moreover, the phonomimic plan can be combined 
with the greatest ease. 

What most discourages a child who is learn- 
ing to read, is, that letters and syllables are pre- 
sented to him as abstractions—as things with- 
out any definite meaning. The proof is the 
delight which beams in his countenance when, 
able to read currently, he finds in a word the 
expression of some familiar idea. By attaching, 
therefore, an idea to every sound and every 
articulation of the voice; by representing the 
same idea by a gesture, and then by making the 
syllable (that is, the union of the articulating 
consonant with the vocalic sound) a sort of 
gymnastic exercise, the phonomimic system 
satisfies the imperious craving felt by children 
both for physical and intellectual exercise. 

It is only after these preliminary exercises— 
which are, in fact, a game of play—that the 
children are shown the letters cr the combina- 
tions of letters necessary to represent the 
different sounds and ttiorltions of a language. 
Delighted at finding in the letters the same 
ideas which he had previously expressed by 
voice or gesture, the child retains the letters 
with the same facility as he retained the objects 
presented to his sight. For the details of M. 
Grosselin’s eight tableaux (to be had in France 
for fifteen-pence, or in London for two shillings), 
and the exercises based upon them, the reader 
must consult that gentleman’s Method; or, 
better still, should behold it in action in a mixed 
school of deaf-dumbs and hearing-speakers, 
where alone its full interest can be appreciated. 

The deaf-dumb, like the hearing-speaker, 
possesses the two senses by means of which 
mankind acquires almost the sum total of 
its ideas; namely, sight and touch. Hearing 
(of which speech is the correlative function) is 
undoubtedly the most precious instrument for 
communication ; but with respect to the acguisi- 
tion of ideas themselves, the sense of hearing 
may be placed pretty nearly on a level with 
those of smell and taste. 

There are only two ways of placing the deaf- 
dumb in a social position as nearly analogous 
as possible to that of the hearing-speaker. One 
is, to teach him to speak, and to train him to 
read speech on the lips; the other is, to 
induce hearing-speakers to accept—besides the 
oral language which addresses itself to the ear 
—a manual language addressing itself to the 
eye. In the system we are considering, the 
language gesticulated being the exact repre- 
sentation of the language spoken, the deaf- 
dumb who has learned to pronounce sounds and 
articulations, will translate gestures into words 
with the same facility as the hearing-speaker 
translates words into gestures. The simple 
knowledge of the phonomimic alphabet imme- 
diately puts both the one and the other in a 
condition to make this double translation. 

Up to the present time, four methods have 
been employed to enable deaf-dumbs to commu- 





nicate either amongst themselves or with hearers, 
The first and oldest of these methods—in- 
vented by the dumb themselves—is mimicry or 
pantomime, which consists in representing every 
idea by a gesture, sometimes natural, sometimes 
conventional. Pantomime, the deaf-dumb’s lan- 
age of predilection, constitutes a veritable 
ialect, having its own peculiar vocabulary and 
a syntax completely different from that of spoken 
languages. Consequently, deaf-dumb families 
are able to employ this language among them- 
selves without taking any trouble to learn it. 
The second method is artificial articulation, 
with its correlative, the reading of speech upon 
the lips. 

The two last methods (which, by their close 
connexion, in reality form only one) are writing 
and “ dactylologie,” or talking with the fingers. 
But as both those methods are subjected to, and 
dependent on, the rules of orthography, it is clear 
that neither writing nor dactylologie can render 
any service in putting deaf-dumbs in communi- 
cation with illiterate persons or little children. 
Assuredly, deaf-dumbs ought to be taught to 
write at the earliest possible opportunity; but 
as writing is, for the hearing-speaker, only the 
translation of oral language, so for the deaf- 
dumb it ought to be only the translation of 
manual language. 

The phonomimic system, being based on the 
representation of pronunciation itself, is cer- 
tainly the easiest instrument of communication. 
The hesthagiabeaher who wishes to make use of 
it is not even obliged to be able to read. When 
once he knows the thirty-three gestures of the 
phonomimie alphabet and their value, he has 
only one thing to do in order to form gesticu- 
lated words: namely, to accompany every sound 
or articulation pronounced by his mouth, by the 
gesture corresponding to it. 

What does a mother do when any object, 
action, or quality obtrudes itself on her infant’s 
notice and excites his attention? She pro- 
nounces the word or the phrase which signifies 
the object, the action, or the quality. What 
ought the mother of a deaf-dumb child to do 
under the circumstances? She will accompan 
the sounds of her voice with the gestures which 
are equivalent to them. The simple knowledge 
of the phonomimic alphabet, therefore, enables 
a mother and all who are about a deaf-dumb 
child to be his first instructors, and to supply 
him with the indispensable preliminary of all 
education: a vocabulary. 

A word about manual numeration. With one 
single hand it is possible to represent all num- 
bers, however great or small they may be, by 
combining the advantages of roman and decimal 
numeration. 

Four different positions of the hand represent : 
first, what are called, in arithmetic, the orders, 
that is to say, the units, the tens, and the hun- 
dreds of each class of numbers; secondly, the 
different classes of numbers, that is, the units, 
properly so called, the thousands, the millions, 
the billions, the trillions, and so on. 

Held vertically, with the tips of the fingers 
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pointing upwards, the hand represents the units 
of each of those classes. Held horizontally, 
with the palm outwards, it represents the tens 
of each of those classes. Horizontally, with the 
palm inwards, it represents the hundreds of 
those same classes. Held vertically, with the 
tips of the fingers downwards, it represents the 
classes themselves. 

The fingers represent: first, the quantity of 
units, of tens, of hundreds contained in the dif- 
ferent classes; secondly, the classes themselves. 

Thus, according to the position of the hand : 
one finger represents one, ten, a hundred, or the 
class of units properly so called; two fingers 
represent two, twenty, two hundred, or the 
class of thousands; three fingers represent 
three, thirty, three hundred, or the class of 
millions ; four fingers represent four, forty, four 
hundred, or the class of billions. The thumb 
alone represents five, fifty, five hundred, or the 
class of trillions ; the thumb and one finger re- 
present six, sixty, six hundred, or the class of 
quatrillions ; the thumb and two fingers repre- 
sent seven, seventy, seven hundred, or the class 
of quintillions; the thumb and four fingers 
represent nine, ninety, nine hundred, or the 
class of septillions. 

For fractions, the numerator is represented in 
the same manner as a whole number. The de- 
nominator is also represented like a whole 
number, but with the forefinger of one hand 
placed across the fingers of the other, as a sign 
of division. To represent a denominator which 
requires two positions of the hand—for instance, 
ten-thousandth’s, one-hundred-millionth’s—the 
forefinger, the sign of division, will remain 
applied to the fingers of the other hand during 
its passage from the position which represents 
the tens or the hundreds to the position which 
represents the thousands or the millions. The 
cipher or nought—the figure whose only use 
in written numeration is to occupy the place 
of the orders or classes which are absent in a 
number—is represented by the little finger. The 
little finger, therefore, indicates the missing 
classes or orders of a number, which, moreover, 
are clearly enough denoted to be wanting b 
the omission of the positions of the hand which 
designate those classes or those orders. 

The fundamental operations of arithmetic may 
be indicated as follows: the two hands held 
vertically one beside the other, denote that the 
numbers represented by the fingers of the two 
hands are to be added together. The two hands 
placed vertically one above the other, denote 
that the number represented by the fingers of 
the lower hand is to be subtracted from the 
number represented by the fingers of the upper 
hand. The two hands, crosswise, indicate the 
multiplication of the two respective numbers. 
The two hands placed one above the other, the 
= one vertically, the lower one horizontally, 
indicate that the upper number is to be divided 
by the lower one. 

In these different exercises, the fingers, what- 
ever be the position of the hands, only indicate 
simple units. The results of the operation pro- 


posed to the pupils ought to be announced by 
them by voice and gesture, or by gesture alone, 
if the teacher desires the exercise to be per- 
formed in silence. When the number which is 
the answer to the question is composed of tens 
and units, the right hand denotes the tens, 
whilst the left hand denotes the units. These 
exercises allow deaf-dumbs and hearing-speakers 
to be simultaneously taught to reckon. 

With all this, moral education is combined, 
by making use of the innate emulation which 
urges us day by day to behave better towards 
those who form part of the family circle, small 
or great, to which we belong. ‘The directress 
of an infant school in Paris has tried the experi- 
ment with success. She selects from amongst 
her pupils those who have most distinguished 
themselves during the past month, by their 
good conduct, their docility, their kindness to 
their schoolfellows, and their efforts to prevent 
them from doing wrong. Of these picked 
pupils, under the title of Elder Brothers, she 
makes the chiefs of little groups or bands, each 
of which, as far as possible, is composed of 
children belonging to the same neighbourhood. 
She makes all the members of the same group 
or family solidaire; that is, the good or bad 
marks given to each individual are set down 
to the account of the whole. At the end of 
every month, a Tablet of Honour is drawn up, 
on which the families are inscribed according to 
their order of merit, Beneath the name of 
each family are inscribed the names of the 
children composing it, with their contingent of 
good or bad marks. 

To remind the children of the respect and 
gratitude which they owe to persons devoted to 
their education and welfare, the directress 
names her families after the names of their 
friends and benefactors: Saint Vincent de Paul, 
the founder of Foundling Hospitals; Oberlin, 
Madame Mallet, and other founders of the first 
Infant Schools; Freebel, the founder of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens; Péreire, the first teacher of 
Deaf-Dumbs in France ; and so on. 
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I see the Brenta and its level shore, 
The budding elms, the grey old sycamore; 
The house, with all its windows opened wide, 
Looks down with laughing eyes upon the tide, 
The slow calm tide, which lapses smooth along, 
And murmurs soft its low perpetual song 

To Cairola. 


1m. 

O song, that came and came to heart and brain, 
Through all those exiled years of dreary pain; 
How oft amid the battle’s charge I heard 
Its echoes as an old familiar word, 
And through the clarion’s voice its whisper broke, 
And ’mid the dying and the dead it spoke 

Of Cairola! 
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mI. 
How oft, when in a sordid cell confined, 
My active thoughts, my free, my chainless mind 
Were borne far, far, to these old rooms where we 
Brothers and sisters, by our mother’s knee, 
Roused the scared neighbours with our gleeful joys, 
And greybeards wondered at the bold brave boys 
Of Cairola, 
IV. 
I thought of these wide rooms, the ceilings high, 
These lines of windows letting in the sky ; 
In stripes of orient opal set in blue 
The night with all her marvels glittered through ; 
The morning’s rose, the evening’s purple pall 


Shone through those frames like pictures on a wall 
Of Cairola. 


v. 
Here, where the everlasting hills lift up 
This fairest Florence in a jewelled cup 
Of em’rald, streaked with pearl and amethyst, 
With agate curves by ruby sunsets kiss’d ; 
Where Nature wears her brightest, rosiest face, 
My heart recals with love thy homelier grace, 

My Cairola. 


VI. 
I watch old Giotto’s bell-tower spring in air, 
And mark how suns and moons have burnished fair 
The marble molten through with light and flame, 
And then I think of one in form the same, 
But loftier, barer, slighter, which doth rise 
Upholding on its spire the soft blue skies 
Of Cairola. 
vi. 
How often when a child I wistful gazed, 
And deemed it pierced the firmament upraised, 
That earth might thus sustain the floor of heaven! 
But now, long years, a sadder faith has given ; 
God’s sky no longer seems so near as then— 
I had not learned my bitter doubts of men 
At Cairola. 


vir. 

’Twas there, beneath the soft Venetian skies, 
My boyish life I vowed to sacrifice, 

As I had read in Plutarch good men gave 

Nobly their lives, their country’s life to save. 
And thus I earned my exile; life has past 

In one long struggle since I saw thee last, 

My Cairola. 


1x. 
How long since then! How many hopes cut down, 
How many leaves have dropped from youth’s bright 

crown, 
My end yet unattained! I linger here, 
While all alone, my mother sitteth there, 
And sighs as she looks round the empty room, 
Ben mio! thou art long in coming home 
To Cairola. 


x. 
But no! Amid the stormy northern skies 
Sudden I see the bow of Hope arise ; 
There is a stir of nations met to free 
That fairest city thronéd by the sea: 
They break our yoke, they loose us from our chain, 
I shall not die until I see again 

My Cairola. 
XI. 


Fair as that bride of cities which St. John 
In vision saw, our Italy hath won; 





The crystal pavements and the house of gold, 
The priceless pearl so often bought and sold. 
Venice is free! for me my task is done, 
My mother! welcome home thy dying son 

To Cairola. 





JOKES. 


Tue printing of jest-books began here three 
hundred and odd years ago, and is going on 
still. Yet, if the whole national stock of original 
wit were to be gathered in and put into a book 
all by itself, such a modest-looking pamphlet 
would come of it as would be wonderful to most 
beholders. 

One Hierocles, in the early Christian days, 
spent much of his time in researches into this 
highly momentous subject ; being the first author 
upon it. He left behind him, as the harvest of 
his labours, TWENTY-ONE Jokes, which we may 
securely believe were all that to his knowledge 
existed up and down the world, after as many 
as five hundred years of its Christian life were 
spent, in addition, as many people are aware, of 
a previous four thousand. ‘Twenty-one jokes 
in four thousand five hundred years! Which 
is as much as to say that the old world made 
a joke once in about two hundred and fifty 
years, and then took breath. 

What a stale, worn, threadbare thing that 
first joke must have been when the second joke 
was made! The stock of fun was of course 
i ang rich then ; there was a glimpse of 
fertility. What an extraordinary run there 


must have been upon the little stranger ! 
So we see that for forty-five centuries the 
world was in the habit of preparing its jokes 


with a stupendous degree of deliberation and 
forethought ; and the inhabitants of the universe 
(who lived, however, snugly, in a tiny corner of 
it) maintained themselves respectably and com- 
fortably during that period on twenty-one 
facetie, But a marvellous revolution was im- 
pending. The world was meditating (speaking 
jocularly) a gigantic and astounding spring. 
From twenty-one jokes, the Hieroclean legacy, 
to twenty-one millions was like one step accom- 

lished in a moment; or, in ordinary language, 
im about thirteen hundred years. Everything is 
comparative. ‘Ihose first forty-five centuries 
joked so slowly, that we get somehow into a 
way of looking at them as if they had been 
mere chronological atoms. Adding thirteen 
new centuries to the old forty-five, brings us 
very nearly down to the age in which we live; 
for argument’s sake, say quite to it. We stand 
at twenty-one million jokes. Are we content? 
May twenty-one million jokes be regarded as 
high-water mark? The greatest nation in the 
world ought to rest and be thankful with such 
an enormous fortune. 

These jokes have landed in England from all 
parts of the world, and have been examined on 
disembarkation by competent scholars. They 
have been taught our language, and have had 
their clothes changed, so that no one should 
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have the slightest suspicion of their being born 
out of the country. 

There is such a thing, we take it, as a nation 
being too greedy; wanting more jokes—not 
satisfied even with twenty-one millions, and 
saying: “ Take our twenty-one million jokes, if 
you please. We are a little sick of them; and 
give us a new joke or two.” It would not 
regard any honours as too high for the author 
of a new joke, and people will do well to con- 
sider the proper steps to be taken if the man 
should appear, as, one fine day, he may. We 
anticipate that he will be received with accla- 
mations as one of the great minds of the parti- 
cular generation it may please him to honour. 
The year in which he manifests himself will 
enjoy a celebrity far —_ that of any comet. 
How warily he would have to reconnoitre his 

ound! ‘What cruelly hard work he would 

ave of it, eye-deep in jokes for years, to ascer- 
tain beyond the possibility of a doubt that 
there was no little mistake to the extent of a 
mare’s-nest! Probably his claim would be re- 
ferred to an international congress of aged wits, 
representing every joke-producing country under 
the sun. 

It would be of service to a gentleman desirous 
of becoming the hero of this proud and inter- 
esting situation to know exactly what a joke 
is. Joke, Latiné jocus, is a piece of pleasantry, 
a sally, a jest: which, to be perfect in all its 
parts, Shall have a point, Latiné punctus, as a 
mouse has a tail, or a bee a sting. It happens 
that some mice have no tails, some bees no 
stings, and it happens that some jokes have no 
points. If the statistics of the twenty-one 
million extant jokes could be accurately tabu- 
lated, it has been roughly estimated that a 
small percentage would have to be discounted 
for jokes in this predicament. About one 
emerald in five hundred bears the test of the 
microscope ; about one joke in fifty thousand 
stands the crucial test. 

There are subtle likenesses in things appa- 
rently unlike. As an expert in precious stones 
says to a man, handing him back in perfectly 
cold blood his beautiful diamond, “ That is the 
best paste I ever saw,” so an assayer of modern 
facetize returns your joke, with “Clever, but in 
Lucian ;” or, “ Hierocles was before you!” or, 
“ Very well put; but how capitally Erasmus 
brings that in, in such and such a place.” He 
will get you into a corner somewhere. He has 
the whole matter at his fingers’ ends. He knows 
every joke that was ever made, who made it, 
why he made it, and how many have made it 
since. 

The fathers of typography were probably the 
worst enemies that the disciples of the joking 
craft ever had to encounter. The invention of 
printing was positively a very gross inconve- 
nience. Anybody who did not happen to have 
been born, sm rg in the fifth century, and 


who made a joke, was henceforward to be 
branded as a borrower, because Lucian had got 
it in his Hetaire, or Atheneus in his Deipnoso- 
phiste. Asif it were likely that every one could 





be born at once, and start even! MSS. havea 
fortunate tendency to turn to mould, but with 
printed books it is different; they keep on 
multiplying out of all reason, and thrust them- 
selves before people’s eyes in a way that leaves 
no chance for men coming (by no fault of their 
own) after Erasmus, and the rest of them. 
Printing was precisely the kind of thing which, 
when it had once started, there was no keeping 
within decent limits. We can bring to mind 
but one consolation. Some day this very press 
may oo hand seer Ramerare a manu- 
scripts (if they are happily preserved), the origin 
of which is lost in soticuity, and of which it is 
alleged by (Irish) scholars that Hierocles had the 
use. The history of the matter seems to be, that 
those unprinted treasures, compiled in what was 
at that time the only spoken language, have been 
sealed up for centuries somewhere; but their 
publication will establish the fact, doubtless, 
that they are the long-lost originals, from which 
the Chinese and other more modern nations have 
been borrowing without the least acknowledg- 
ment. The circumstantial testimony in favour of 
this supposition is regarded by competent (Irish) 
judges as remarkably strong. They say, that 
out of the twenty-one million jokes in circula- 
tion at present, no fewer than nineteen million 
five hundred thousand are clearly of Irish pa- 
rentage. These inedited archives, they say, 
only await an editor. When such a person is 
found, there is no question that he will feel 
himself under deep obligations to us for a few 
remarks which we think we can place at his 
service, in support of his general argument. 

What can S more evidently Irish than this ? 
The bock from which it comes was printed as 
lately as 1530. The printer carelessly dropped a 
word, which we have supplied between benciute : 
“A certayne [Irish] curate, preachynge on a 
tyme to his parysshens, sayde that our Lorde 
with fyue loves fedde v hundred persones. The 
clerke, herynge hym fayle, sayde softely in his 
eare: Sir, ye erre; the gospell is v thousande. 
Holde thy peace, foole, said the curate; they wyll 
scantly beleue that they were fyue hundred.” 

There can be little question that the next 
article comes from the same source. It occurs 
in the same modern work: “There was a 
man that had a dulle lumpisshe felow to his 
seruant, wherfore he vsed commonly to call 
him the kinge of fooles. The felow [who was 
an Yrysheman by birthe] at laste waxed angry 
in his minde to be alway so called, and sayde to 
his mayster: I wolde that I were the kinge of 
foles ; for then no man coulde compare with me 
in largenes of kingdome, and also you shulde 
be my subiect. By this we may perceive that 
to moch of one thing is not good: many one 
calleth an other fole, that is more fole him 
selfe.” A volume might be filled with these 
examples. 

We find, not very far back (comparatively 
speaking), in fact, in Henry the Eighth’s time, 
a physician of the name of Borde putting forth 
what, with excessive effrontery, he calls Go- 
thamite Tales. But their true extraction be- 
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trays itself in an instant. They are only the 
tales of Irish bulls served up by a clever 
medical gentleman to suit his own purposes— 
which they did; for his name being Andrew, 

eople called him Merry Andrew then, and so it 
a been ever since. 

These Gothamite Tales, though fragmentary, 
and most dishonourable plagiarisms from the 
Celtic, were not unamusing, as for instance: 

“There was a man of Gotham did ride to the 
market with two bushells of wheate, and because 
his horse should not beare heavy, he caried his 
corne vpon his owne necke, and did ride vpon 
his horse, because his horse should not cary so 
heavy a burthen. Judge you, which was the 
wisest, his horse or himselfe !”? 

Little England would shrink from competi- 
tion with her great Emerald sister in exube- 
rant riches of fun; yet she has one small 
magazine of home-grown wit. This magazine 
of wit is of modest proportions, and does 
not run into millions; it is an even hundred, 
and no more; but most of the articles are 
of pure English manufacture, and this small 
but independent country is not to be bullied 
out of the proprietorship by any forthcoming 
editors and publishers of Celtic MSS. whom- 
soever. They are Britons born and bred, these 
Huyprev Merry Tates, and we have very 
little to thank Hierocles or any other foreigner 
for, in them, from beginning to end. They 
and ourselves being of the same blood, and, so 
to say, countrymen, we must confess, indeed, 
frankly , to the weakness of thinking them a peg 
or two above Hierocles aforesaid, rather beyond 
Lucian, about four times too good for Athenzeus 
and his friends—in short, not to err too 
much on the side of partiality, zearly the best 
things of the kind that have fallen under our 
limited observation. 

These English tales have, for the most part, 
strong and decided English characteristics, 
which show them to be no imported matter, no 
foreign goods, but of strictly insular growth. 
It was at one time our impression that the 
Hundred Mery Talys might have been the in- 
vention of the same Doctor Andrew Borde, of 
Pevensey, for whom is claimed the authorship 
of the old Gothamite drolleries, Scoggin’s Jests, 
and, possibly, the Merie Tales of Skelton, Poet 
Lauriat : which last, according to the writer, are 
‘very pleasant for the recreacion of the minde.” 
But, on re-perusal, the Hundred Mery Talys 
strike us as being some degrees too clever for 
Doctor Andrew’s pen; reminding us of him 
only in their occasional coarseness. They were, 
evidently, the work of some one not dependent 
on their sale, or he would have informed us, 
as the compiler of Mery Tales and Quicke 
Answeres, circa 1530, took care to do, that they 
were “very mery, and pleasant to rede,” or 
were “full of sport and delightful pastime,” or 
some such bookseller’s garnish. We feel confi- 
dent that this folio of twenty-four leaves pro- 
ceeded from some superior hand, indifferent to 
the ordinary energetic expedients used for tick- 
ling coy palates. 

‘he Merie Tales of Skelton have never been 





regarded by competent critics as of autobiogra- 
phical authority ; but that cireumstance does not 
interfere with their value as English produce, 
which they most probably are. They were 
the fruit of some pleasant gentleman’s opu- 
lent fancy ; with which fruit he was forbearmg 
enough, on commercial grounds, to identify a 
name more popular, perhaps, than his own. 
There are only fifteen of these stories, the ma- 
jority of which are by no manner of means 
exhilarating, but, on the contrary, either stupid 
merely, or stupid and indelicate too. In 
fact, they are scarcely admissible within the same 
category as the book we have lately dismissed 
with praise. That is acollection of Jests quasi 
Joci—to translate literally, Jokes; but the Tales 
of Skelton are, more strictly, Jests quasi Gesta, 
in the same sense in which we say Gesta Roma- 
norum. 

There are three other compilations to which 
a similar remark is applicable, namely, Scoggin’s 
Jests, Peele’s Jests, and Tarlton’s Jests—the 
last in a less measure than the other two, but 
still it is of a very germane character. ‘The 
resemble in structure and treatment the Ad- 
ventures of Howleglas, and even the History of 
Friar Rush, in a far greater degree than they 
resemble the Hundred Mery Talys or the Tales 
of the Gothamites. They come under the head 
of facetious biography, or may be allowed 
almost a place among the Ana; for there is no 
denying the likelihood that to some extent the 
material may have been derived from actual in- 
cidents in the lives of the men. These small 
books are indeed the early Fnglish Ana, and 
some knowledge of them may be serviceable to 
those students who are anxious to acquaint 
themselves with the true character of the later 
English ana, such as the Sheridaniana, the 
Sydney Smithiana, and a multitude more. 

The Merry Jests and Witty Shifts of Scoggin 
searcely exhibit an item suitable for repetition. 
Many of the stories were as old in his time, as 
the book itself is in ours. We meet there with 
many ancient acquaintances, as How Jack made 
of Two Eggs Three ; and there is one morsel of 
facetiousness which is still being swallowed al- 
most nightly by a cheaply diverted public, and 
which seems to possess the gift of remaining 
perennially green and fresh. It will continue, 
we predict, to amuse distant generations. We 
are alluding to the account here found, How 
the Scholler said that Tom Miller, of Oseney, 
was Jacob’s Father. What would the biogra- 
pher of Scoggin have said if he could have fore- 
seen that this imported merriment would have 
lived on in its native air ever so long, and, after 
centuries, have migrated to the pleasant land of 
Ethiopia, from which it has now returned to 
delight these shores in the company of Mr. 
Christy and Ais company ? 

Not looking for the moment at the great main 
question, of which enough has heen heard al- 
ready, as to the Alma Mater of all jokes what- 
soever, wheresoever, and whensoever, it is to 
be said of the jokes which ran in England 
in the sixteenth century that they were doing 
exactly the same thing in the seventeenth. 
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and were not yet run down. People’s ears 
wearied, though, of A C. Mery Talys, Merie 
Tales of Skelton, and so forth, and caterers for 
novelties found it imperative to “change the 
bill.” So exeunt C. Mery Talys, Merie Tales 
and Quicke Answeres, very mery and pleasant 
to be read, Merie Tales of Skelton, and the rest 
of the old company, and enter, with “new and 
startling effects,” Pasquil and Mother Bunch, 
Jack of Dover, Dobson, Hobson, Democritus 
Secundus, Taylor (Water-poet to King Charles), 
and Hugh Peters: each with his wallet brim- 
ming over with “screamers.” Most of this 
comic thtong were men of buckram—puppets 
in the showman’s hands. But our ever-re- 
nowned literary waterman must be excepted. 
He moved the strings himself; his Wit and 
Mirth, as he calls it, was made in the main 
out of honest materials, and was a good six- 
pennyworth. Some of its flowers were culled 
from other gardens, no doubt. Take this: 

“A proper gentlewoman went to speak 
with a rich mizer that had more gowt than 
good manners. After taking leave, hee re- 
quested her to taste a cup of Canara. Shee 
(contrary to his expectation) tooke him at 
his word, and thanked him. He commanded 

. Jeffrey Starveling, his man, to wash a glasse 
and fill it to the gentlewoman. Honest Jef- 
frey fil’d a great glasse about the bigness of 
two taylors thimbles, and gave it to his mas- 
ter, who kist it to save cost, and gave it to 
the gentlewoman, saying that it was good Ca- 
nara of six yeeres old at the least; to whom 
shee answered (seeing the quantitie so small), 
‘Sir, as you requested me, [ have tasted your 
wine; but I wonder that it should be so little, 
being of such a great age.’ ” 

Poor Taylor did not know how to tell a 
story as well as Lucian, but the drawhack is, 
that Lucian relates this of a gentlewoman who 
was very far from being “proper.” On the 
whole, however, the water-poet sins by no 
means so grievously as pf men of his 


century, who were worse thieves than he was, 


and more bungling. As it will wound nobody’s 
feelings, we do not mind asserting our belief 
‘that the gentlemen who availed themselves of 
the freedom of the press to bring on to the 
stage Pasquil (with Mrs. Bunch), Hobson, 
Dobson, and the rest, in old motley furbished 
up to look like new, were persons sincerely to 
be compassionated. ‘There is a greater variety, 
too, in Taylor’s Wit and Mirth (first printed in 
the year 1629), than in many of its fellows. 
The collection contains examples of the joke in 
its succincter and more epigrammatic forms— 
what used to be termed Clinches and Conceits 
—approaching, in fact, more nearly to the modern 
joke, as it is usually understood. 

_ But the book best answering to this deserip- 
tion is Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whim- 
sles, 1639, the reputed handiwork of Robert 
Chamberlain, a Devonshire man, and his friends. 
He was in the habit of noting down, like a 
smaller Athenus, what was said at table over 
the wine, and his notes in time made a vo- 
lume which somebody thought worth printing. 





We are without information as to the degree 
of Chamberlain’s personal responsibility, and 
seeing that he was a writer of some average 
poetry, and of a drama, we may venture to 
assume that all the good things are his, and 
all the bad things his friends’. He addressed 
his publication to the reader, quaintly enough, as 
“the producements of some vaporing houres ;” 
with a wish that the reader might be as merr 
in the reading as he and some of4er of his friends , 
had been in speaking of them. 

If the moe will take our word for it, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s table-talk is very much in this 
style—we say Mr. Chamberlain’s, because we 
pick the best we can find : 

“One ! ey a jest upon his friend. ‘Oh,’ said 
his friend, ‘that I could but see your braines ! 
I would even hug them for this jest.’” 

“One wondred much what great scholler this 
same Finis was, because his name was almost 
to every booke.” We apprehend that Mr. 
Chamberlain has the Spectator on the hip here. 

Good wit must be good in more than one 
sense now, to be fit for circulation. Our 
earliest book of facetia, the Hundred Mery 
Talys, has less to answer for on this score 
than its successors ; but when we have passed 
the middle of the seventeenth century and reach 
the Restoration, this class of works is most 
foully tainted with the leaven of uncleanness, 
and it may be accepted as a pretty safe rule that 
the most unpresentable jokes are also the most 
vapid. It was Roscommon, not Pope, who said, 
that “ want of decency was want of sense.” 





THE BATTLE OF REICHENBERG. 

Not much more than a bundred years ago, 
Prussia and Austria were engaged in a 
deadly war, as they were but recently. The 
causes of that war were very similar to those 
of the struggle which has cast such a stain 
of blood over the records of this summer; 
and some of the minor episodes exhibit curious 
coincidences. On the one hand, we find Prussia, 
strong in its compactness and_ nationality, 
pursuing a course of ambition and aggrandise- 
ment; on the other hand, we see Austria, 
jealous of and alarmed at the expanding power 
of her rival, vainly opposing to her advance the 
mere material strength of a great military 
organisation which had not the still mightier 
force of an united people at its back. The 
Third Silesian or Seven Years’ War, com- 
mencing in 1756 and ending in 1763, was the 
inevitable result of a state of things which had 
been developing itself ever since Prussia be- 
came a kingdom and a Power of magnitude 
and importance, at the commencement of the 
century. Frederick the Great had himself 
already engaged in two successful wars with 
Austria, and had wrested Silesia from the 
House of Hapsburg. Bad blood existed be- 
tween the two leading German Powers, and the 
peace from 1746 to 1756 was little better than 
an armed truce. Austria, chafing under her 
defeats, watched for any opportunity which 
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might present itself for recovering her lost 
territory and retrieving her damaged honour ; 
Prussia also prepared herself for emergencies, 
augmented her resources, and _ disciplined 
her armies. The old empire and the new 
kingdom thus stood jealously fronting each 
other for a considerable time, until Prussia, 
with her greater energy, took the initiative, as 
she did a few weeks ago. Frederick the Great, 
though he had been actively getting ready for 
war himself, chose to fasten a quarrel on Austria 
on the score of Aer armaments. He demanded 
explanations ; and, getting none that he consi- 
dered satisfactory, bore down at once on Saxony 
(which was in alliance with the empire), and 
struck blow upon blow, much as his successor 
has just done under the guidance of Bismarck. 
This was in 1756, and in the following year he 
advanced from Saxony into Bohemia, which 
then, as now, was the scene of desperate fight- 
ing. There was much talk then of Federal 
Execution against Prussia, as there was in May 
and June of this year; but the Federal armies 
of 1757, like those of 1866, very speedily eva- 
porated into space. The same energy which 
we have so recently seen with something of 
admiration and more of astonishment, was ex- 
hibited, a hundred and odd years ago, by Frede- 
rick and his generals; and Austria, though she 
subsequently recovered herself, was for a while 
paralysed by the audacity of her enemy’s pro- 
ceedings. The battle to which in this paper 
we desire to call the reader’s attention, was the 
first fought on entering Bohemia, though it was 
not the last nor the most important. Towards 
the end of April, the Prussians poured into that 
part of the Austrian dominions in three columns: 
one under the command of Frederick himself, 
another under that of the Prince of Brunswick- 
Bevern, and the third headed by Marshal 
Schwerin. It was the second of these columns 
which first crossed swords with the Imperial 
troops; and the affair took place near the 
little town of Reichenberg, on the 2lst of 
April, 1757. 

Bohemia is completely girdled by a chain of 
mountains, often very wild and desolate, and in 
many parts covered with thick forests. The 
country would seem to be well protected against 
invasion, and in the late struggle it was made a 
charge against Field-Marshal Benedek that he 
did not defend the passes of the hilly barrier, 
instead of waiting for his enemy in the compara- 
tively open ground. The Austrians committed 
exactly the same mistake in 1757. They seem 
to have disbelieved in the advance of Frede- 
rick. Accordingly, his three divisions were 
speedily across the frontier in three separate 
— and Bohemia was in his possession. 

he column commanded by the Prince of Bruns- 
wick-Bevern, consisting of eighteen thousand 
foot and five thousand horse, started on the 20th 
of April from near Zittau, a little place in 
Saxony on the borders of Bohemia, and on the 
evening of that day came upon the Austrians 

osted in a woody hollow not far from Reichen- 





Neisse, at the foot of the Riesengebirge, as that 
part of the Bohemian mountain-chain is called 
which lies to the north-east of the kingdom, 
No great distance to the south-east of Reichen- 
berg lie Josephstadt, Kénniggratz, and Sadowa 
—henceforward to be memorable in history as 
tke scenes of that sanguinary battle of July 3rd, 
1866, the echoes of which are yet sounding in 
ourears. At the present day, Reichenberg isa 
flourishing town, with a population of about 
fifteen thousand, with four great manufactories 
of woollen cloth, and with divers other fac- 
tories, altogether producing goods to the annual 
value of half a million sterling. The town is 
the chief seat of all the woollen, linen, and cot- 
ton manufactures of that part of Bohemia, and 
even in the last century was a place of improt- 
ance. Twenty thousand pieces of cloth are 
said to have been made there in one year, in 
days before steam-power was known; so that 
when the opposing armies drew up in order of 
battle near the mills and warehouses of these 
peaceful burghers, they had some things of value 
to tremble i. over and above their lives, and 
those of their women and children. The battle, 
however, took place on the other side of the 
Neisse, and therefore did not touch the town. 
The country all round is truly pastoral and pic-. 
turesque. The spurs of the Riesengebirge (the 
Giant Mountains) here dwindle down into un- 
dulating hills and valleys—soft waves and folds 
of turfy ground, dotted with single trees, with 
clumps of wood, and here and there with little 
groves, darkening to shadowy green the lighter 
verdure of the fields. Such is the country 
as we see it represented in an old print of 
the battle published at the time. A pleasant 
rural country, not unlike the wilder parts of 
England; with leafy lanes climbing the hill- 
sides, and a bright placid river winding through 
the landscape—a bridge in the far distance. 
Near at hand are the scattered houses of the 
suburbs of Reichenberg, and a corner of the 
walled town itself, with sloping roofs, watch- 
towers, and pinnacled church. This nameless 
artist of a century ago has contrived to make 
quite a charming picture out of his battle-piece ; 
one might look at it apart from its historical in- 
terest, und forget the smoke of mortal conflict 
in the comfortable serenity of nature. Strange 
to say, the artist has given all the firing to the 
Prussians. 

The Austrian general, Count Kénigseck, 
having determined to offer the invader battle, 
posted himself, at the head of twenty thousand 
men, in a position which, according to military 
critics, was one of the best an army could 
occupy. At his back, he had a line of woody 
hills; to his right, the river Neisse; to his 
left, a hollow which could be readily defended. 
In this hollow he stationed the greater part of 
his army, planted batteries, and felled trees. 
At half-past six on the morning of the 21st of 
April, the Prince of Brunswick-Bevern crossed 
a marshy brook on which he had encamped the 
previous night, assaulted the left wing of Kénig- 


erg. The town so named is prettily situated | seck, which, as we have seen, was strongly 
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: among hills and trees on the banks of the river! posted in a hollow with artificial defences, and 
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soon reduced the Austrians to extremities. The 
Prussian dragoons and grenadiers cleared the 
entrenchments and wood, and entirely routed 
the Austrian cavalry. At the same time, the 
redoubts covering Reichenberg, on the left 
flank of the Prussians, were captured by General 
Lestewitz, and, after a brief but furious hand- 
to-hand combat, the Austrians were driven 
back. Kénigseck, however, would not readily 
confess himself beaten, but made two attempts 
to rally, both of which ended in discomfiture. 
Finally, he was obliged to make a precipitous 
retreat, leaving on the field about a thousand 
dead and wounded, and in the enemy’s hands 
some five hundred prisoners, together with 
guns and standards. At the close of the action 
(which terminated at eleven a.m.), the Prussians 
had seven officers and one hundred men killed, 
fourteen officers and a hundred and fifty men 
wounded. The far greater loss of the Austrians 
is extraordinary, considering that their infantry 
fought behind entrenchments, all of which the 
Prussians had to carry. There was no needle- 
gun in those days to account for the discre- 
pancy, and one can only explain it on the sup- 
position that the greater impetus of the Prus- 
sians carried them unscathed through dangers 
before which the more stolid Austrians fell. 
Konigseck, moreover, seems to have been dis- 
heartened by the non-arrival of a detachment 
under General Macguire, an Irish subordinate 
of his. On the other hand, the Prussian com- 
mander was obliged to detach eight thousand of 
his army to watch Macguire, and keep him off; 
which they did so effectually that the Irishman 
has been made the subject of much satirical 
comment, reflecting on his ability, or his courage, 
or both. Whatever the cause, however, the 
Austrians were as completely beaten as they 
were again and again in the late war, and the 
Prince of Bevern was enabled to effect a junc- 
tion with the third column of the invading army 
under Marshal Schwerin, who rapidly made 
himself master of the circle of Buntzlau, and 
joined the forces under Frederick. The battle 
of Reichenberg, though not a great fight in 
itself, was thus instrumental in preparing the 
way for Frederick’s brilliant triumph at Prague, 
on the 6th of May. 

Comparing the battle of Reichenberg with 
the recent battles fought on nearly the same 
ground and between the same Powers, we find 
some points of similarity which are worth noting. 
The Prussians of to-day have exhibited the 
same vigorous initiative as that by which their 
forefathers achieved so many successes under 
the leadership of the Great Frederick and his 
lieutenants. The Austrians of to-day are as 
were the Austrians of 1757—courageous, de- 
voted, not deficient in good generalship accord- 
ing to the set rules of war, yet constantly liable 
to be scattered by the superior dash and anima- 
tion of their Northern foes. In the eighteenth 
century, as in the nineteenth, the Austrian 
cavalry was among the best in the world; but 
it appears to have done nothing of importance 
at Reichenberg, while at Sadowa it was hardly 
employed at all, though ready to hand. Dr, 





Russell, in his picturesque and vivid account of 
the latter engagement, furnished by him to the 
Times newspaper as its Special Correspondent, 
says that even at the last the day would pro- 
bably have been saved to the Austrians had 
they brought their cavalry into action; but, as 
we have seen, the cavalry of 1757 was rolled up 
and dissipated by the fury of the Prussian 
charge, and so might that of 1866 have been. 
It should be observed that the ground on which 
both battles were fought (to compare great 
things with small) was very similar in cha- 
racter. The chief features of the count 
round Sadowa are, according to Dr. Russell, 
“undulating plains fretted with wooded knolls 
(generally sites of villages), vast corn-fields 
studded with substantial farm~-houses and 
hamlets, and watered by inconsiderable rivulets, 
by the side of which now and then rises a tall 
factory or mill chimney. It is not so much 
wooded in the immediate proximity of the forti- 
fied city as it is to the west; but there are trees 
around every village and every farm-house, and 
the roadside, and even paths across the corn- 
fields, are lined with them.” At Sadowa, as at 
Reichenberg, the Austrians cut down trees to 
defend their position ; but they made no other 
entrenchments—an omission which Dr. Russell 
is inclined to blame. 

Of dissimilarities, over and above the different 
magnitude of the battles, there are of course 
many. The modern development of artillery, 
and the greater range and power of the needle- 
gun, have revolutionised the art of war; and we 
now probably kill ten men where formerly we 
killed but one—sad triumph of a civilisation 
which has not yet learnt how to supplant or- 
ganised murder by reasonable discussion. One 
difference, however, between the Seven Years’ 
War and that of the present summer, may or 
may not in the end prove to the greater credit 
of our era. The former struggle Fett the Euro- 
pean system at its close exactly what it had 
found it at the commencement; the modern 
war may lead to changes of which it is im- 
possible as yet to foretel the limits, or estimate 
the worth. 





SCHOOL-DAYS AT SAXONHURST. 


I, SAXONHURST. 


My last memories of school were very 
pleasant. It is no wonder that I took away 
with me, after some six years’ residence there, 
a soft and delightful picture. 

Saxonhurst was no common pedagoguish, 
neat, birching, parlour-boarding place. How 
it was redeemed from that vulgar association 
will be seen in a moment. Besides, we were 
more a college than a school. It was more a 
patrimony—an estate on which there was a large 
village, with tenants who owed allegiance to the 
lords of the soil. One of the great wings of our 
school was a fine Gothic church, which was a 
kind of parish church, to which our tenants 
came in large numbers ; and to which, on certain 
festivals, notably what were their guild days, they 
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marched up in procession with banners flying 
and the band, in which the greater drum covere 
many harmonious imperfections with a kindly 
din. So bright, too, in brass buttons and blue 
coats, and other finery, that they looked like 
bridegrooms and brides come up to be married. 
About these rustics there was a very primitive 
air, that reminded us of French peasants. Our 
house had a centre tower with two open Italian 
cupolas capped with eagles, with two wings, and a 
square tower at each wing, regulation mullioned 
windows, and the whole of dark iron-grey stone. 
It was joined by corridors to its church on one 
side, ol to another Elizabethan building on the 
other : so the whole effect was imposing enough. 
Then there was a high white avenue, not indeed 
lined with trees, but flanked by two Dutch 
ponds, a quarter of a mile long each, and which 
= up almost to the house, or castle as we might 
call it. 

Through the centre tower was the archway 
and entrance, with a bell beside it, which clanged 
furiously as the visitor arrived. Inside was 
a square court with many-sided little towers, 
and more mullioned windows, and a noble 
flight of stairs leading up to the door of the 
banqueting-hall : which should have been, and I 
am delighted to say was, a noble chamber paved 
with white marble, panelled with oak, and 
where two hundred of us dined every day with 
luxurious freedom for our elbows. The rest 
was all in keeping; long oak galleries, dee 
windows, old pictures, and what not. Behind, 
as quaint a garden as the author of Rookwood 
could lay out ; yew hedges six feet high, quaint 
stone pagodas terminating stiff walks, a round 
Dutch pond with a leaden statue, abowling-green 
in the centre, and, above all, a “ dark walk” of 
decrepit yews, where, at broad noon, one might 
grope helplessly. The whole had belonged to 
an ancient family of Charles the Second’s date, 
who had fallen on evil pecuniary days. 

It lay in a rough blustering county, and in 
a rude part, among fells, where there were very 
raw and severe winters, and fine oppressive 
summers ; and we enjoyed both to extravagance. 
In the winter, when the frost came, and the 
Dutch ponds had their ice a good two inches 
thick, the ery was “ All on!” and there was a 
sight to see, especially when the skating lasted 
for six weeks, as it sometimes did. Fancy “ all 
on” to the number of two hundred or so, glow- 
ing cheeks, tingling ears, skimming legs, flying 
legs, “express trains” twenty carriages in 
length, whose coming was announced by a 
sawing and grinding on the ice, and out of whose 
road it was well to keep, to say nothing of the 
scattered vehicles, who were in everybody’s 
way, and who tottered along, and picked their 
steps. But these latter were rare exceptions. 
For we had the recklessness of boys, and cared 
little for falls, even for a smashing crashing 
fall, when you seemed to hear the sound of 
your own hip-bone breaking. There was a 
game infinitely delightful, and the charms of 
which seemed exquisite, to which I now look 
back with a wondering longing: we enjoyed it 
~ so much. It was called “Tag,” or sounded 





like Tag. I suppose connected with the Latin | 
tactus or tango, the sport of which lay in 
turning a fellow-boy into a universal hunts- 
man, who gave chase to the whole world. 
That is to say, he could select any being 
he pleased, but must hunt him down, until 
he was “crossed” by some one else. The 
fan all rested in this “crossing” just as 
the huntsman had his arm stretched out to 
touch, having all but run down his prey, 
and being absorbed in the delicate regulating 
of his headlong speed, putting on the brake 
by driving his heels into the ice—at this criti- 
cal instant, the deftest skater of our school 
swooped down like a locomotive, with contracted 
shoulders and stooped figure, and cut in be- 
tween both, crossing without a graze. He 
had only a foot to turn in (which he did on 
one leg), and was away like a bird. The hunts- 
man, staggered, half upset, was only intent 
on keeping his legs straight. It never palled, 
that delightful game. It brought wild motion, 
circulating blood, and wilder spirits, and there 
was no prettier picture of a winter evening, 
during “ the Curistmas,” when the lights were 
twinkling in the mullioned windows, or softened 
behind scarlet curtains, and the air grey and 
fresh and inspiring, than to see the snowy white 
pond, like the top of a bride-cake, alive with 
dark frantic figures, soaring and swooping 
hither and thither, while the farmer going home 
to the village would hear the jocund cries and 
cheerful laughter. 


II. ITS GAMES. 


But the grander pastime during the winter 
months was Foorsatt, played morning, noon, 
and evening. By it, the whole house stood or 
fell. Not played, either, on the effeminate 
principles of grass, which might do well enough 
for “ feather-bed boys.” No, our system was a 
vast stony hard level ground behind the college, 
which offered a firm satisfactory basis for a 
strong and long kick. No mean picking up 
and running away with the ball tolerated, but a 
fair fought stand-up battle. There were always 
matches going on, but there was a season— 
towards Shrovetide—when the national festivals 
of the game set in. These were known popu- 
larly as the Grand Matches, and were the glo- 
rious days to which all the rude strong-armed 
strong-legged muscular beings of the place 
looked forward with a positively painful long- 
ing. The “sides” were picked and chosen 
weeks beforehand. Tiey were written out in 
two columns (of course during school-hours) by 
the most elegant draughtsman of the house. 
A player of artistic feeling designed an ara- 
besque border of framework, in which football 
was attempted to be carried out allegorically, but 
inefficiently, in a good deal of strong blue and 
red. Subscriptions were invited for a gor- 
geous frame for holding the allegory, which, 
when sent home and shown at a private view, 
excited the deepest admiration. 

The Grand Matches went on for three whole 
days. They were desperate conflicts. The 
masters—strong athletic men—cauglit the pre- 
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vailing fury and fought on different sides. On 
the morning of the encounter every one was 
arrayed in the worst and most ancient clothes 
the house could furnish, so as to feel no re- 
straint from the fear of falls, or mud, or wet. 
By ten o’clock the two armies were drawn up 
in two lines, while in the centre, at about fifty 
feet from each line — measured with jealous 
nicety—was the football, lying by itself. Bob 
Davis, the leader of the French—for na- 
tional antipathy was always encouraged—and 
Jacky Smith, the English eaptain—swift run- 
ners and men whose giant strength of leg and 
daring was looked up to with fond admiration— 
stood buttoned up tight, each with a leg out and 
breathing hard, waiting for the signal. It was 
felt that the shock between the two would be 
tremendous, for there was a feeling of personal 
rivalry besides. A rusty old cannon, fired with 
great caution in the garden, was the signal, 
and the two lines set off at desperate speed, 
and with wildness met in the middle like knights 
at a tournament. Bob Davis got the first kick, 
and I fear there was on that day laid the foun- 
dation of an enmity between these two heroes. 
These were desperate battles. They went on 
to one or two o’clock. It was wonderful to see 
our coarse strong fellows, who were desperately 
deficient at their books, how savagely they threw 
themselves into the work. It was to be no 
child’s play with them, so any one who had a 
mind for amateuring had best keep out of their 
way. They kicked desperately and recklessly, 
as the writer hereof can testify, bearing away 
from the field, after such an encounter, a shat- 
tered shin-bone, the scar of which endureth 
still. When two of these heroes met, it was 
fearful; evil passions were aroused; and their 
outward appearance, all mud-stained and dirty 
from many a fall and roll upon the ground, 
with the circular muddy stamp of the ball upon 
the left cheek, from a savage and well-directed 
“ shot,” bore an awful and terror-striking aspect. 
I have seen a warrior levelled flat by a splendid 
“shot,” which came low and “stinging,” and 
took him on the side of the head with a loud re- 
port. Frantic cries and even yells greeted this 
exploit, and the battle raged afresh, his par- 
tisans striving to avenge his fall. ‘The most ex- 
citing moment was when one party—say the 
French—finding the day going against them, 
came with an organised rush and charge, art- 
fully contriving what was called “a squash.” 
This was the Forlorn Hope of the game, and it 
often succeeded. The struggle was made to 
begin near the enemy’s gates, the ball was 
craftily held firm between the feet of a strong 
French giant. His friends gathered about him, 
packing themselves as close as they could, and 
thus a sort of “ heart” being formed, everybody 
came rushing up, and, laying their shoulders 
and back against the heap, tried desperately to 
push the whole mass, ball and all, through. But 
the other side would know their danger; they 
would rush in also, striving to break it up, and 
set the ball free. ‘The enormous mass heaved to 
and fro, and cracked and groaned, now eddying 





was carried through, or else the attack was 
routed. Sometimes there were desperate dis- 
putes ; the ball had been on the verge of going 
through, on the nice indistinct line, and had been 
driven back. Then came a Babel of frantic cries. 
Grimed captains, with perspiration running down 
the faces and percolating the comic stains on the 
corners of the mouths, and “ bunged-up” eyes, 
frantically and savagely debated the point. 
Then Bob Davis and Jacky Smith, each more 
grotesque for his scars, came rushing up, and 
interchanged angry words. These warriors all 
but proposed settling the matter there and then, 
according to the usage common among gentle- 
men, had not a master (a grotesque peace- 
maker himself, with a swelled mouth and battered 
helmet) promptly interfered and parted them. 
Then, when the clock struck the last hour, what 
shouting and proclamation of victory! And it 
was long remembered how an eager master, 
flushed with the triumph his own good legs had 
not a little contributed to gain, had been seen 
at a window, frantically firing out pistols over 
the heads of the procession passing below. Not 
the least unpleasing part was the ceremony 
that took place at dinner; when at second 
course, to the modest soldiers who had distin- 
guished themselves in battle was publicly dis- 
tributed an extra pancake in reward of their 
efforts. Neither medal, nor even pecuniary 
recompense, could have been half so welcome. 
This was for winter; but the summer days 
and summer evenings had their charms also. 
As on a June Sunday evening, when the whole 
house gathered for the Douste CricketT—an 
inspiriting pastime peculiar to Our School. 
Here again we have two sides, each about 
eighty strong. The “wickets” are two stones, 
like milestones, placed rather nearer than the 
common wickets; and the balls are large 
“ softish” balls, double the size of a cricket- 
ball, and covered with white leather. Now the 
fun begins. The eighty “go in,” and the other 
eighty stand out, to “fag” and field; only the 
fielding consists in standing in as close as pos- 
sible, and blocking every possible issue for the 
ball. The bowling is not bowling, but a swift 
jerk. The ground is very hard, and very like a 
macadamised road. The result is a scene of 
roaring and delightful animation. A man is 
jerked out about every ten seconds ; if he hits the 
all awry, it is stopped a few yards away. 
His vis-i-vis has begun to run; all the world 
is roaring frantically to him to run, and he gets 
bewildered, and is happily put out in a second. 
The sound of the flop of the ball on the mile- 
stone is very satisfactory, and is always greeted 
with delight. ‘There is fresh satisfaction, too, 
in its not being so hard as a crickei-ball, and 
every one hurls it straight at the stone with 
utter recklessness as to the limbs of the bats- 
man. The scene of confusion, the rapidity 
with which batters are toppled over, like nine- 
pins, by a masterly bowler; the shouting, and 
roaring, and laughter, and the yell of applause 
when the dashing batsman has sent the ball 
well in the air over the heads of all the eighty ; 


forward, now lurching backward, until at last it | make up a most exhilarating scene to think of. ° 
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But we had other summer evenings. It has 
been mentioned that there was a charming coun- 
try about our school. It was wide, open, with 
rude hills in the distance ; with some noble rivers, 
three or four miles away ; pretty villages, a grand 
old abbey close by, to say nothing of a deer park, 
which was part of our patrimony. In the 
summer time all these advantages became de- 
lightful; the air was perfumed, the waters glit- 
tered, the grass was of the greenest and softest. 
In our deer park were brooks and brooklets, 

lentifully stocked with fish. What walks on 
olidays to established and traditional objects of 
attraction! And never were walks so enjoyed. 
A walk to the abbey, a walk to a distant 
market town, a walk up the great mountain, 


Hendle, that frowned on us solemnly always, | j, 


from afar off, like a wicked master; but this 
was a task which required enormous strength 
and energy to be completed within the time 
before dinner, and therefore only the strong, 
rude, and muscular beings before alluded to 
were allowed to attempt it. About a mile 
or two away were some sweet spots, suited for 
the summer days, and which I see now, like 
pictures. There was an old bridge, ruined and 
disused (a new and grander bridge crossed some 
fifty yards higher up), of which only an arch or 
two was left. Here the broad river ran and 
rippled over a shallow bed, down jagged little 
shelves of rock, round awkward boulders of 
stone. On either side were banks and over- 
hanging trees, underneath which was the most 
delightful and shadiest spot that could be 
conceived. The music of the water was 
soft, broken only by the sound of carriages 
—the “ Whitechapel” was the popular vehicle 
of the district—crossing the new bridge. High 
up, where it wound broadly, we could see the 
patient salmon-fisher, with his great rod. Shady 
retreat! Yet, with the sun well out, and the 
dragon-flies fluttering, how many delicious hours 
have gone by there ! 

Up and down in the deer park were many 
soft corners and shady places which we affected 
a good deal. We had a band, an orchestra, and 
a “ military band,” some five-and-twenty strong, 
under the direction of a gentleman from the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. This was no sham ; 
big drum, little drum, ophicleide, trombones, 
clarionets, and all the legitimate elements. The 
writer was first piccolo. Our performances were 
very respectable indeed, and of those delectable 
summer evenings, when the whole house set off 
for a bivouac in one of the shady oases in the 
park, we sometimes shouldered our music- 
stands and instruments, and, drawing up in the 
conventional circle, played the most popular pieces 
of our répertoire. ‘There was a Duke of Kent’s 
Quick Step (this we had routed out of old band 
books as heing simple and easy, and perhaps 
military), and we knew it out of book, and 
marched at the head of the school, playing it 
with spirit. Of a softer and modern character 
was the Valse d’Amitié, composed by our 
Covent Garden leader, and which was a tender, 
“dying fall” measure, which has always an as- 
‘sociation in my mind with those green trees 


and that soft sward. He was a pale, bald, 
small, little man with the glassiest spectacles 
I ever saw, who worked at our band with 
unflagging energy, and who I hope by this 
time—though I fear not—may be violino primo 
of the Covent Garden orchestra, with the re- 
version of Mr. Costa’s baton. 


We, of course, had our ranks and classes. 
The most envied were the — or twenty 
gentlemen who lived in a large and sump- 
tuous palace of their own, separated from ours 
by gardens and a charming walk of about 
*three minutes ; who were fed luxuriously, and 
were supposed to do just as they liked. These 
gentlemen paid each one hundred guineas a 
year, wore shooting-coats and wide-awake 
ats,—smoked, O Heavens! and were called 
Epicureans. Later, I became an Epicurean 
myself, and found the life very enjoyable, 
though more restrained than the popular 
idea supposed. We prepared for college, 
attended lectures on the humanities (what- 
ever they were), studied the belles lettres, and 
improved ourselves in single-stick. In our shoot- 
ing-coats, however, lay our pride and strength, 
and in this department we boasted an incon- 
ceivable variety of check and tweed. As the 
common herd saw us wandering among our 
groves, enjoying a tranquil pipe, we knew what 
their feelings must be. 

Our first class, which corresponded to the 
“ sixth form” at older schools, were a body of 
some thirty giants, as they seemed to me when 
I was first “left behind,” O, cruel day! a 
shrinking and abashed urchin. They were called 
Logicians, or some name like it, and part of this 
Polypheme effect was owing to their wearin 
blue-tailed coats with gilt buttons, the enforce 
uniform of the establishment. Was this an 
artifice to strike awe, and ensure an additional 
respect? I remember the dignity with which 
one of these Beings inflicted punishment on 
a member of the lowest school, contemp- 
tuously known as The Brats. He took his 
collar betwixt his finger and thumb as he would 
take up a cat, gave him two lazy kicks behind, 
and then set him free, and pursued his course 
without a word. There was a secret hint here, 
as of undeveloped and slumbering strength. The 
Logicians were the guardians of law and order— 
the Preetorians of the state. They were not 

opular, yet it was considered a distinction to 
seen with a Logician. They had privileges. 


One of these was, I recollect, the use of two 


wooden cruet-stands at dinner. Such luxuries 
dared not be entrusted to the indiscriminate 
mob, who would have used the pepper and 
mustard as missiles. Not, indeed, that the 
Logicians cared much for the mere mustard and 
pepper, but the cruet-stands were looked on as 
emblems of independence—as a charter, so to 
speak—and any reformer who should have dared 
to propose abolishing them would have pro- 
voked a dangerous émeute. 


Ill, THE BARRING-OUT YEAR, 





Shall I ever forget the famous year of the 
Barring Out! You and I, dear Tom (not of the 
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Brown Jug), have often talked that scene over, 
even into the watches of the night, inhaling the 
soothing Havannah. Yet not so long, either. 
Of all the thirty or forty who started with us in 
the lower class, you and I, some way, have been 
the only elements that have drifted up together ! 

But the Barring Out! So craftily planned 
by the disaffected—a small band—so darkly 
shrouded—that none of the public had an idea 
whence the blow was to fall. There were 
men, ater than their station in heart 
and physical size, the equal of the Logi- 
cians, but who were in a lower class, and 
not glorified by blue coats and gilt buttons. 
These felt their degradation. The iron entered 
their‘soul. Of these were little North, a 
gay bright brisk little fellow, full of indomit- 
able spirit and energy. He would have fear- 
lessly stood up to the best man in the place, no 
matter what his size. He was good—true as 


He was no one’s enemy, except, perhaps, his 
own. There was big Jeffreys, a heavy fellow, 
good in his way, too, anda few more. It was 
these daring conspirators who planned the whole 
coup. It was only on the day itself that men’s 
minds—boys’ minds I should say—became op- 
pressed with a sense that a blow was to 
struck before nightfall. 

Some of us shook our heads; more of us 
openly scoffed at the notion. Towards noon 
the nature of the scheme was whispered. More 
smiles and incredulity. Those who knew young 
North shook their heads again. He was not a 
lad to make vain or empty professions. It came 
to five o’clock. At half-past five, began what 
were called Night Studies. A great corridor 
ran down the basement, and off this cor- 
ridor were the play-rooms. Up and down 
the corridor paced the three masters or pre- 
fects, as they were called, who did the police 
work of the house. These officers went off 
duty during school-time, and came on during 
studies and play-time. We were in the first 
play-room, sitting round the fire, telling stories, 
walking up and down in pairs, playing chess, 
reading, or showing the treasures of our 
“tables” (for every boy was allowed a 
“table,” with a lock and key, in which he kept 
all his ruder apparel, skates, &c.). The pre- 
fects walking up and down the gallery looked 
in now and again, and saw that order 
reigned in our little Warsaw. It was past 
five. Suddenly a little group were seen 
standing together, the conspicuous parties 
of which were little North and big Jef- 
freys. It seemed like a low and earnest dis- 
cussion. We afterwards learned that there was 
an altercation about the post of danger, and 
that “big Jeffreys” rather hung back from 
the honour of occupying it. This, at least, 
was the rumour. But in another moment 
our amazed eyes saw little North—he was 
always bravest of the brave—run to the 
door, shut it, and in the twinkling of an eye 
thrust a wedge, skilfully prepared for the pur- 
pose, over the latch. Other amazed eyes saw 
big Jeffreys lift his long arm and promptly “ turn 








steel — idle — a little satirical: but game. | re 





out” the gas. In a moment we were in semi- 
darkness. In another moment a huge barricade 
of tables had been piled up on each other against 
the door, 4 la Frangaise—no despotism or the 
myrmidons of despotism could burst it in—and 
the barring-out was accomplished. 

Every one was auetuak and aghast. The 
boldness of the step took away our breaths 
We could hardly realise the situation. It was 
a moment of intense anxiety when the sound of 
some one frying the latch outside was heard. The 
authorities knew what had taken place now. Ex- 
presses were no doubt on their way to all parts 
of the house with the news of the revolt. 

After the first, we began to enjoy our situa- 
tion. We,who were mere passive instruments, 
could almost chuckle; for the others, in less 
fortunate play-rooms, were already hard and fast 
at work at studies. Some one now lighted the 
at and things began to go cheerfully. It was 

ally enjoyable. Half an hour went by; an 
hour. It was a capital idea—for those whose 
hands were unstained by guilt. Delightful the 
notion of missing studies, and perhaps school, 
and of sleeping there for the night, each on 
his own table. The only objection was, it was 
drawing on towards supper-time, and there was 
too much reason to fear that the rebels had 
taken no thought of provisioning the garrison. 
Still, even ¢hat—the starvation—might add a 
piquancy to the situation. 

Alas! there was a danger we had not thought 
of. The large Logicians had been noticed look- 
ing on gloomily at the revolt, and apparently not 
enjoying the barricade. yy wen: they had 
been noticed whispering together in a corner. 
The republican chiefs, full of spirits, were re- 
ceiving congratulations and noisily planning the 
new arrangements—allotting offices under their 
government—when suddenly we heard a scuf- 
fling anda crash. The Logicians had rushed 
forward by concert, had assaulted the barricade, 
were hurling the tables to this side and that, 
and before any one could recover from his sur- 

rise had made a clean sweep of the whole. 

n another moment all was clear, and the wedge 
which young North had so gallantly rushed for- 
ward to insert, was plucked forth from over 
the latch and the door thrown open! It was 
an ignominious break-down. The ringleaders 
looked on at their failure sullenly, prepared for 
the worst. 

In a second the officers of justice were on 
the ground. The crisis was too serious for 
them to deal with, so a greater than they came 
down and took the command with a short 
speech. Its purport was, that now there was 
but one point to consider, namely, the discovery 
of the ringleaders “in this atrocious outrage.” 
Until they gave themselves up, or were given 
up by the friends of Law and Order, all recreation 
would be suspended until further notice. Now 
we might go in to supper. 

It was something to defile into the great 
banqueting-hall, the observed of all, the heroes 
of the barricades; but it was not something when 
this meal was over for the observed of all, to walk 
back straight to the “study place,” while the 
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observers went down to recreation. This con- 
tinued for a day, when, as might be expected, 
the gallant North went and gave himself up 
unconditionally, and his co-conspirators went 
and did likewise. It was their only course, 
as the public was murmuring loudly. For 
North, I am happy to say it ended well. The 
authorities were touched by his spirit, great 
interest was made on all sides, and he and his 
men were let off with a trifling punishment. 


” 


1V. THE LOGICIANS’ “Do. 


During the summer days, there was a general 
winding up, with examimations for prizes and 
distributions of rewards. Among the rewards 
was a delightful institution known as The Good 
Days, holidays for good behaviour, enhanced, 
as it seemed to us, by every joy and attraction 
that mortal boy aden desire. An additional 
whet to their enjoyment was got out of the long 
faces of our brethren bent over their books, as 
towards seven A.M. of a glorious morning we 
trooped past them to go out and get an appetite 
for breakfast. This was acquired in the Dutch 
gardens, thrown open to us on the Good Days ; 
and we then did justice to the admirable muffins, 
tea, coffee, and broiled matters provided for 
us by the Masters of Good Days, who knew 
their way to boys’ hearts. ‘The pleasure we had 
in this meal, too, was enhanced by knowing that 
our unparticipating friends were being regaled 
with plain bread and warm milk, out of good 
crockery bowls. 

The entertainment of the day was in fishing 
the great river with large nets, and the special 
fun lay in going up to one’s middle in the 
water and getting as generally wet as possible. 
Yet there was in this thorough enjoyment. 
Then came dinner, furnished with all the luxu- 
ries of the place; and wine—yes, wine—a very 
little of which, it was noticed, affected the heads 
of the juniors. Again comes up the picture of the 
evening wanderings among the soft beauties of 
our park, among its glades, and banks, and plea- 
sant places ; the whole concluding with another 
sort of fishing, which had its own attractions. 
There werelittle silvery brooks that courseddown 
from many hills, and wound and straggled in all 
directions, very strong and clear, and made a sort 
of jingling metallic music everywhere. They were 
Nature’s musical-boxes, and we might slip over 
them in places, or cross by little wooden bridges. 
The water was the clearest and most delicious 
of waters, and they were stocked with fish re- 
puted of delicious savour. Some one comes 
with a little bag net and stops the way with it ; 
and then our whole riotous party strip off shoes 
and stockings, tuck up trousers, aud, armed with 
strong sticks, at a given signal begin some two 
hundred yards above the net. The silvery little 
trout just thinking of bedtime, in thé snug 
earthy corners under the banks, must have 
thought the end of ¢heir world had come. For 
never was there such a routing and poking 
and shouting and upturning of every stone and 
nature generally. ‘The procession made its way 
slowly down to the bag net, bringing convulsion 
‘with it, and when the work was done, paused 





to see the result. The little trout had fled for 
their lives, and were found huddled in abun- 
dance in the fatal net, whence they were trans- 
ported to the great kitchen and promptly fried 
for supper, with all the appliances of modern art. 

During those jocund times, those of our Logi- 
cians whose last year of residence it was, and 
whose last month it was, were treated with akindly 
indulgence. Moderate infractions of discipline 
were overlooked or gently reproved. ‘Towards 
each other they had more than common friendly 
bearing, for they had all made the long scholastic 
journey for some seven years, and knew each 
other well. They were now to disperse. My own 
recollections of that last month are very pleasant. 
Our paths were made smooth indeed.‘ We 
had a master stern and severe on duty, almost 
Spartan in his discipline, dark and Velasquez- 
looking, and whose eye made us uncomfortable. 
Yet, though his hand was iron, we liked 
him. I did cordially, though at times he leaned 
on me pretty hardly, for I knew he did not spare 
himself. And a trait that I heard of him added 
to this respect. He had been teaching a huge 
school of a thousand or so poor children, in a 
great manufacturing town, and a friend had 
noticed with surprise that he was keeping very 
late vigils, sitting up till all hours. He went in 
one night, and found him practising round-hand 
in a copy-book, to improve the naturally vile 
hand he wrote, and to teach the children better. 
And this was an accomplished scholar. Out of 
school-time he had a light humour and bonhomie 
which we all enjoyed. 

A special and privileged festival for departing 
Logicians was what was called, in the schoo 
patois, their “Do.” We had been specially 
steady this year, and at one season of disaffec- 
tion had rallied round the throne and constitu- 
tion, and had stood firm when all about us were 
tainted with disloyalty. On these grounds it 
was determined to compliment us with a “ Do” 
of more than usual magnificence. It was about 
a week before we departed. In order to respond 
to and co-operate with so much liberality, we 
had determined to raise moneys among ourselves, 
so as to make the festival yet more magnificent, 
and, with this view, we had been assessing our- 
selves for weeks past, in a rate of some shillings. | 
The result was a handsome sum on the morning | 
of the festival. 

The previous night had been the scene of a 
revel. The enjoyment was a little marred— | 
though perhaps it lent a piquancy and awful | 
mystery—by a painful fracas that occurred 
during the revel. One of our Logicians was a 
large, heavily-built fellow, whose prowess at | 
football was the object of envy and secret admi- 
ration, but whose intellectual acquirements did 
not at all keep pace. Between him and our 
master much unpleasantness used to arise | 
periodically on this score. Latterly Big Hos- | 
kins—for so he was familiarly known— 
had become aggrieved. He was heard going 
about saying that “old Franklin” had a grudge 
against him, that it was monstrous and unfair 
‘being down on a fellow always,” and that 
he meant to be even with old Franklin 
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one of these days. These dark hints caused 
much alarm and expectation. But on the 
festival day rumour went abroad that matters 
had come to a crisis. Aboard the punt, 
where the nets were being got in, a warm alter- 
cation had taken place. ‘Tle smouldering sense 
of wrong, inflamed by the feeling that the day 
of freedom was approaching, had freed Big 
Hoskins’s tongue. He had given cheek, an 

our iron master had sternly ordered him home 
to “ school :” an order which, however, he re- 
called after a moment’s reflection, good naturedly 
making allowance for the saturnalian character 
of the day. But at supper, over the silver bowl, 
it broke out afresh. Big Hoskins, who had 
been looking on the day as a victory, and who 
considered that “old Franklin” had knocked 
under, was called on for a song, and, with a 
look of triumph, struck into a comic dia- 
logue between a farmer and his wife, which 
was justly considered his cheval de __ba- 
taille, and a triumph of dramatic feeling. But 
on this occasion he artfully interpolated an ex- 
pression—a catch word of our iron master’s— 
and made it recur (in defiance of all rhyme, 
metre, and music) again and again, with unmis- 
takable emphaczis and point. We were but a 
mob, a biol, and were ready to laugh or do 
anything, like grown-up mobs and herds, if 
there were but a Jack Cade to lead us. So we 
roared, and enjoyed the thing insanely, taking no 
thought of the hurt and wounded look upon our 
iron master’s face. But after the revels were 
over for the night, and we were going up to 
bed, I recal Bill Somebody coming to me, with 
deep awe and silent mystery, and motioning me 
to come and look over the banister. Steal- 
ing out without our shoes, we did so, and there 
saw, and heard too, Bill Hoskins and our iron 
master “at it.” The latter was speaking gravel 

and sternly: remonstrating, it almost seemed. 
Bill Hoskins, with his hand on his breast (a 
very poor imitation of a Roman senator), and 
perhaps a little inflamed by frequent reference 
to the great silver bowl, was talking loudly and 
defiantly. He came up presently, and told us of 
the interview. “Old Franklin” (by the way, this 
term was wholly unmerited, old Franklin being 
quite young and hale ; but it was considered a 
— term of deep contempt)—*“ old Frank- 
in had talked of stopping him to-morrow from 
the Do; he’d like to see him; old Franklin had 
said, as it was the end of the year, he might 
take no notice until to-morrow was over. Big 





brellas, which were distributed among us, and 
a number of cloaks as ancient, from the ar- 
mouries of the house; thus accoutred, we set 
forth at half-past six. I see that delightful pro- 

ss even now, for it was a warm soft morning 
for all its rain, and everything that was green 
looked the fresher. 

Our destination was a small manufacturing 
town fourteen miles away—a distance to be 
made before breakfast, which meal was to be 
had at the principal inn of the place. O, 
luxury! Buttered toast and muflins and coffee 
were before our eyes during that walk, and 
quickened our steps if they at all flagged. Who 
would walk fourteen miles before breakfast to 
see asmall manufacturing town? But to us, in 
the then dearth of objects of curiosity, it had 
all the charms of sight-seeing at a foreign town. 
We walked with a will, taking short cuts 
through private properties, across green fields, 
through plantations, down valleys, across 
brooks. We were delighted with everything, 
and chattered all the way. Our master kept 
pace with us, both physically and morally. It 
was surprising all the things we saw that morn- 
ing, and the enjoyment with which we saw them, 
We beat the excellent Mrs. Barbauld and her 
“ good boy” in “ eyes and no eyes,” to sticks. 
And the rain, like a good creature, soon abated 
—not that we were tired of him—and cleared 
away and never returned during the day, leaving 
behind him everything freshened, cool, and gor- 
geousincolour. Then the sun was seen coming 
out slowly, and we still tramped on, 

It was full eleven when we entered the red- 
brick manufacturing town and made straight for 
the red-brick inn—a Red Lion or a Black Bull, I 
forget which—and which Lion or Bull seemed a 
little surprised by our incursion. Breakfast was 
at once ordered on a splendid and lavish scale 
—everything fried, everything hot, everything 
buttery, and rich, and steaming to be laid on at 
once and kept going. All the resources of the 
house were strained to supply us, and I fear 
the proprietor did not find us profitable visi- 
tors. Wilson, our treasurer, had a little bag 
in which was the “ rate in aid,” all in shillings, 
out of which he defrayed the charges. Then 
we went forth to look at the lions; a factory, 
another factory, and gaudy shops and the people, 
and a hundred such things. It was all curious, 
and welcome, and amusing, and it brought us on 
to two o’clock, when we were to begin walking 
again. There was an old church to be seen two or 


Hoskins (with a scornful laugh) thought so. | three miles away, by a river, and we pushed on 


He knew it would come to that. 


He was not! to that. 


The clergyman of the place, in a white 


to be intimidated by a man like “ old Franklin.” | linen coat and straw hat, came out and showed 
We went to bed half awestruck, half admiring; | it to us and did the honours, ment ioning some- 


for these were new and terrible radical doctrines. 
Yet there was a piquancy in the transaction, and 
we had rather it occurred, on the whole. 

_ Here were we now awakening on the morn- 
mg of the Do. Festival, indeed! We rose 


| 


thing about a glass of wine to our chief—meaning 
him only—a civility which, I am glad to say, he 
had too fine a sense of delicacy to accept. 

We parted from the straw hat—not in unkind- 
ness, though—and pushed on a mile or so further, 


betimes, as we did always, but on this morn- to a little town called Blackwell, and which had 


ing it was not an enforced rising. 


It was rain-| just opened a new market-house, which we 


ing heavily, but rain made it none the worse, | admired much. So, too, did we admire a cer- 


or even made it all the better. Our friend and 
guide had mustered a number of ancient um- 


| 


tain grocer’s shop, which, in its line, seemed 
the finest thing in all our experience, We 
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surprised the } 
filling up his little establishment in a very 
alarming way. What attracted us were rows 
and rows of gorgeous bottles, as fine as 
bottles could be, containing British wines of 
every vintage and degree mortal man could 
desire. Any sort we chose to name, he brought 
out. Sherry and port, of course; but the 
marvel was champagne, engaged to make the 
cork fly out with the proper noise. We were 
dazzled, and gave him a large order. 

Then we set forward again. There was an old 
manor-house, where King Henry had once stayed 
—Kington Tower—yet to be seen, and we 

ushed on for ¢hat. A charming place, with 
fall, and rooms, and arches, and oak-work, still 
to be seen ; but, with sad irreverence, converted 
into a barn. The meeting expressed itself 
strongly on this head. 

Now the day was beginning to wane, the sun 
to go down. Some of us were “giving in,” 
especially at the thought of so many miles to go 
back. Tom—our particular friend, best of giants 
—was exhausted, and would take a “ White- 
chapel” home atthe nextinn. This was against 
discipline; but on Good Days we might do 
anything. So, too, was that production of 
cigars and pipes, and a special Swiss wooden 
pipe of mine, which, after a long seclusion of 
a year, was brought out, and extorted universal 

miration. I cannot say it was an agreeable 
process, for the tobacco being contraband, and 
acquired at great risk and by inexperienced 
judges, was of the worst known description, and, 
if possible, even more strong than There 
was a ghastly face or two presently, and an omi- 
nous hanging behind ; and I suspect the offence 
against the lew brought with it its own punish- 
ment. But we weathered that, as we had wea- 
thered everything else, by indomitable energy ; 
though now, indeed, we were all beginning to 
flag, and think oe of “ Whitechapels.” 
So our good guide and philosopher, seeing how 
things were, proposed the friendly railway close 
by, and we joyfully acceded. 

Towards seven we came staggering in, utterly 
beat ; but here was dinner, and ¢hat roused us 
like atrumpet. The habitual hour of the house 
was one o’clock ; we were to dine sumptuously 
at seven. We dressed with infinite care, came 
down, and were received formally by the Heap 
oF THE Hovsg, with great politeness and cor- 
diality. This was an honour we had not 
dreamed of, and a fresh testimonial to our virtues 
and services. Mantling over with genial feel- 
ing, we spoke of it warmly “as so nice,” as “a 
real gentlemanly thing;” and what not. It 
was indeed a graceful homage, as was also the 
attendance of the second in command. 

The banquet was sumptuous; a rich and 
fragrant ham dwells specially in my niemory. 
We tried the champagne, of British make, with 
the other vintages (at one and threepence a flask), 
which a sense of seif-respect made us publicly 
profess to relish, but which cool reflection 





ocer, too, by our incursion pronounced medicinal and sickly, which cooler 


reflection still, at this distance of time, makes 
me advisedly pronounce simply detestable and 
all but poisonous. The champagne (which broke 
down even in its frothing and pretension) came 
out in an orderly noiseless way, and reminded all 
beholders of the cough mixture supplied in the 
infirmary for all coughs indiscriminately. 

Still this was only a trifle, and caused great 
amusement. We had the genuine wine to 
fall back on; and later, the great silver 
bowl, without which no festival was considered 
complete. What laughter, and jesting, and 
dilating on the day’s adventures! e had 
singing, too, when the cloth was “drawn”’— 
to use that old-fashioned phrase—singing of a 
comic and humorous sort, and a little speech- 
ing. The Head of the House rose to make a few 
observations—short and to the point—in praise 
of “our excellent friend and master, Mr. 
Franklin,” and his “‘ unwearied pains and regard 
for us always,” with much to that effect. There 
seemed to be a hint that we had not quite 
understood our “iron master,” whom we 
had often harassed by combination, and to 
whom we had imputed the basest and most 
tyrannical of motives. Did we feel a twinge at 
that moment? Or did the scales fall from our 
eyes, so long blind? Or was it the generous wine? 

0; for here was the dark figure rising itself. A 
few words. Now that we were going to part and 
go our different ways, we et carry with us 
his best wishes and affection. Perhaps at 
times he had given way to more severity, and 
perhaps temper, than he had intended; but 
it was all with the best intentions. It was, in- 
deed. It was for our good. It was impossible 
at all moments to control ourselves, and if there 
had been any misunderstanding, he hoped it 
would be banished now. For the moment we 
felt the pangs of remorse and the prickings of 
conscience, and perhaps felt a little hostile 
towards Big Hoskins, who was still full of his 
injuries, and not to be propitiated. Big Hoskins, 
the sense of his wrongs perhaps inflamed by the 
wine of the house, was leaning back in his chair, 
with a half-scornful look on his face. He was 
not to be taken in by such “ gammon ;” he soon, 
however, gave way to better feelings, and 
+o this hour I feel a regret that shyness, or the 
natural surprise of the moment, prevented one 
of us from rising and making a feeling response. 
But we were overshadowed by the presence of 
those great beings, and felt that it would be too 
daring a task, and so that little passage of 
emotion went by, and the tide of fun and 
joke—reintroduced by Big Hoskins—flowed 
on once more. Pleasant night—delightful 
night—prolonged until past ten o’clock—con- 
sidered exquisitely late hours, for all the common 
herd had been at roost since nine. 
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